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Avoid 
Cynics 


Critics of all 
kinds are ac- 
tive and most 
of their ideas 
are as loose as 
their tongues. 


Beware of 


them! 
Have FAITH in 


your country and 
its future. Follow 
those leaders who 
are constructive 
in their activity. 
They are the 
builders ! 


Above all, prepare 
for the future. 
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] ATURE abhors a vacuum”—so we have been 
| taught by physics, Air or water rushes in 
to take possession of an area where there is 
nothing else. But if nature includes high 
school students and the vacuum is summer vacation, 
we fear this hoary axiom will have to be revised. For 
nothing in the world is easier than to succeed in doing 
nothing of the least value all summer—to dawdle on 
the porch, throw a ball languidly around, read some 
pulp and movie magazines, hang around with the 
gang down at the drugstore, take the girls for a ride 
at 70 m.p.h.—regularly consuming three square meals 
a day on dad. 

A certain amount of pure loafing and relaxation 
without the least feeling of compulsion hanging over 
one is a natural part of every summer. But when it 
becomes too long drawn out and a whole two or three 
months is spent in occupations that are mere time- 
killers, something’s the matter. What’s more, it isn’t 
reaily any fun. The most exquisite torture the Span- 
ish Inquisition could devise was solitary imprisonment 
in a dungeon cell with nothing to do. On the walls of 
some of these cells can still be seen thousands of 
thumbnail marks where the 
prisoners, driven insane by 
lack of occupation, made 
meaningless nervous 
scratches all day long. 

If you’re so fortunate as 
to have one of these long 
vacations with nothing that 
has to be done, your own 
ingenuity will probably find 
the right activities for you. 
The growth of the summer 
camp idea in recent years is 
one answer to this problem. 
But not everybody can at- 
tend camps. 
fectly possible to get an equivalent of fun, health, and 
satisfaction right at home. We are assuming that 
there are no regular jobs available in your commun- 
ity, though if you look hard enough, you might find 
something to bring in a few dollars. The best kind 
of summer activity is something that can be done in 
a group, though it shouldn’t be allowed to shut out 
time for creative individual activities in your own 
workshop or laboratory, or in the woods and fields. 

Don’t wait for somebody else to come around and 
suggest something. Start it yourself. Organize your 





And it is per- 





Filling That Summer Gap 
An Editorial 








They Gave the City Fathers a Tip. 


own club. Get your own friends together. A group 
of boys we know of wanted a place to play—there 
was nothing provided by the town or school board. 
There were two vacant lots together back of a row 
of stores near the homes of most of the boys. They 
weren’t used for anything, not even parking, and 
apparently the owner was holding them to sell for an 
apartment or business site. The boys gathered there 
every day and decided to fix up the place a bit. They 
brought sickles, shovels, rakes, and hammers from 
home. They cut down the weeds, got rid of the rocks, 
smoothed off the soil, and induced a nearby contractor 
to give them a load of sand. Having laid out a tennis 
court, they built a high fence at each end with chicken 
wire. In another open space they dug a jumping pit 
and built uprights for pole-vaulting and high jumps. 
They also set up an outdoor bowling alley and a place 
for volley ball. 

A reporter for the local paper saw all this activity 
going on and wrote a story about it. The boys had 
had no thought of doing anything with community 
value; they hadn’t even consulted any adults, but had 
merely done what they could to solve their own im- 
mediate problem of a place 
to play. The newspaper, 
however, seemed to think it 
was something important. 
The owner of the plot, who 
hadn’t looked at it in years, 
came what 
The boys 
were worried that he would 
put them off, but he was 
pleased with their initiative, 
and new 
tennis net and an archery 
set for them. The 
board discussed the matter 


around to see 
was happening. 


even bought a 


town 


and voted an appropria- 
tion for two community playgrounds in other neg- 
lected sections of the town. Even after many of those 
same boys had gone to college, they came back every 
summer to the old tennis court, and meantime be- 
queathed it to their younger brothers. 

Most young people have no capital in this world 
to invest but their own time. This one great asset is 
given abundantly to all. Whether we use it sensibly 
and have a good time too depends on us. But since 
we are learning how to live, is there any good reason 
for letting one quarter of the year go entirely to seed? 


\- 





On the 


Stairs 


A Story by 
ARTHUR MORRISON 


==SHE house had been “genteel.” 

When trade was prospering in 

the East End, and the ship- 

fitter or block-maker thought it 
no shame to live in the parish where 
his workshop lay, such a master had 
lived here. Now, it was a tall, well- 
bricked, ugly house, grimy and paint- 
less in the joinery, cracked and 
patched in the windows: where the 
front door stood open all day long; 
and the womenkind sat on the steps, 
talking of sickness and deaths and the 
cost of things; and treacherous holes 
lurked in the carpet of road-soil on 
the stairs and in the passage. For 
when eight families live in a house, 
nobody buys a door-mat, and the 
street was one of those streets that 
are always muddy. It smelt, too, of 
many things, none of them pleasant 
(one was a fried fish); but for all 
that it was not a slum. 

Three flights up, a gaunt woman 
with bare forearms stayed on her way 
to listen at a door which, opening, 
let out a warm, fetid waft from a 
close sick-room. A bent and tottering 
old woman stood on the threshold, 
holding the door behind her. 

*“*An’ is ’e no better now, Mrs. Cur- 
tis?” the gaunt woman asked, with a 
nod at the opening. 

The old woman shook her head, and 
pulled the door closer. Her jaw wag- 
gled loosely in her withered chaps: 
“Nor won't be; till ’e’s gone.”” Then 
after a certain pause, “’E’s goin’,” 
she said. 

“Don’t doctor give no ’ope?” 

“Lor’ bless ye, I don’t want to ast 
no doctors,” Mrs. Curtis replied, with 
something not unlike a chuckle. “I’ve 
seed too many on ’em. The boy’s 
a-goin’, fast; I can see that. An’ 
then’”—she gave the handle an- 
other tug, and whispered — “he’s 
been called.” She nodded again; 
“Three seprit knocks at the bed-head 
las’ night; an’ I know what that 
means!” 

The gaunt woman raised her 
brows, and nodded. “Ah, well,” she 
said, “we all on us comes to it some 
day, sooner or later. An’ it’s often a 
‘appy release.” 

The two looked into space beyond 
each other, the elder with a nod and 
a crack. Presently the other pur- 
sued, “’E’s been a very good son, 
ain’t ’e?” 

“Ay, ay, well enough son to me,” 
responded the old woman a little 
peevishly; “‘an’ I'll ’ave ’im put away 


decent, though there’s only the 
Union for me after that. I 
ean do that, thank Gawd!” she 
added, meditatively, as chin on 
fist she stared into the thicken- 
ing dark over tke stairs. 

“When I lost my pore ‘us- 
band,” said the gaunt woman 
with a certain brightening, “I 
give ‘im a ‘’andsome funeral. 

"E was a Oddfeller, an’ I got 
twelve pound. I ’ad a oak 

caufin an’ a open ’earse. There 

was a kerridge for the fam’ly 

an’ one for ‘is mates — two 

*orses each, an’ feathers, an’ 
mutes; an’ it went the furthest 

way round to the cimitry. ‘Wotever 
‘appens, Mrs. Manders,’ says the un- 
dertaker, ‘you'll feel as you've treated 
"im proper; nobody can’t reproach you 
over that.’ An’ they couldn’t. ‘E 
was a good ‘usband to me, an’ I buried 
‘im respectable.” 

The gaunt woman exulted. The 
old, old story of Mander’s funeral fell 
upon the other one’s ears with a fresh- 
ened interest, and she mumbled her 
gums ruminantly. ““Bob’ll ‘ave a ’an’- 
some buryin’, too,” she said. “I can 
make it up, with the insurance money, 
an’ this, an’ that. On’l I dunno about 
mutes. It’s a expense.” 

In the East End, when a woman 
has not enough money to buy a thing 
much desired, she does not say so in 
plain words; she says the thing is an 
“expense,” or a “great expense.” It 
means the same thing, but it sounds 
better. Mrs. Curtis had reckoned her 
resources, and found that mutes would 
be an “expense.” At a cheap funeral 
mutes cost half-a-sovereign and their 
liquor. Mrs: Manders said as much. 

“Yus, yus, ‘arf-a-sovereign,” the 
old woman assented. Witliin, the sick 
feebly beat the floor with a stick. 
“T’m a-comin’,” she cried _ shrilly; 
“yus, ’arf-a-sovereign, but it’s a lot, 
an’ I don’t see ’ow I’m to do it—not 
at present.” She reached for the 
door-handle again, but stopped and 
added, by after-thought, “Unless I 
don’t ’ave no plooms.” 

“It ’ud be a pity not to ’ave plooms. 
I ’ad--” 

There were footsteps on the stairs; 
then a stumble and a testy word. Mrs. 
Curtis peered over into the gathering 
dark. “Is it the doctor, sir?” she 
asked. It was the doctor's assistant; 
and Mrs. Manders tramped up to the 
next landing as the door of the sick- 
room took him in. 
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For five minutes the stairs were 
darker than ever. Then the assistant, 
a very young man, came out again, 
followed by the old woman with a 
candle. Mrs. Manders listened in the 
upper dark. “He’s sinking fast,” said 
the assistant. “He must have a stim 
ulant. Dr. Mansell ordered port wine. 
Where is it?” Mrs. Curtis mumbled 
dolorously. “I tell you he must have 
it,” he averred with unprofessional 
emphasis (his qualification was only a 
month old). ‘The man can’t take 
solid food, and his strength must be 
kept up somehow. Another day may 
make all the difference. Is it because 
you can’t afford it?” “It’s a expense 
—sich a expense, doctor,” the old 
woman pleaded. “An’ wot with ‘arf 
pints o’ milk an’—” She grew in- 
articulate, and mumbled dismally. 

“But he must have it, Mrs. Curtis. 
if it’s your last shilling: it’s the only 
way. If you mean you absolutely 
haven’t the money—” and he paused 
a little awkwardly. He was not a 
wealthy young man—wealthy young 
men do not devil for East End doctors 
—but he was conscious of a certain 
haul of sixpences at nap the night be 
fore; and, being inexperienced, he did 
not foresee the career of persecution 
whereon he was entering at his own 
expense and of his own motion. He 
produced five shillings: “If you abso- 
lutely haven’t the money, why—take 
this and get a bottle—good: not at a 
public-house. But mind, at once. He 
should have had it before.” 

It would have interested him, as a 
matter of coincidence, to know that 
his principal had been guilty of 
the selfsame indiscretion—even the 
amount was identical—on that land- 
ing the day before. But, as Mrs. Cur- 
tis said nothing of this, he floundered 

(Concluded on page 5) 
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2 EEE 
POETRY CORNER 
—— 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Rooms 


The rooms you leave 
seem more sorrowful than faces; 
they eye you like animals. 


Their dumb service is past; 
they have no legs to follow you. 


If their courage had a tongue, 
it would have said, go; 
they have no ears for what you say... . 


Monday, 
they will give what they gave you 
to an Italian woman with eight children. 


Puddle 


If your feather’s gone crooked 
wind, try me: 

I'm the mirror, lass, you couldn't take 
along! 

If the city’s made you lose, lad, your lake 
in the woods: 

I'm the pool—wade in!—you didn’t leave 
behind! 

If your legs have softened muscles from 
living in a house: 

Take a jump across my breast—it’s water 
you need now! 

If you've stumbled on the habit of staring 
at the ground: 

Pay me the fare of a glance, and I'll ride 
you to the sky! 


in the 


“I am four monkeys . . . how many 
monkeys are you?” says Alfred Kreym- 
borg in a poem which makes light fun of 
human nature. Mr. Kreymborg seldom 
glorifies mankind. Rather he points out 
the spiritual weaknesses of the celebrated 
species; he does this in various moods, 
from affectionate indulgence to harsh 
irony. When Mr. Kreymborg’s concern is 
not with mankind but with an individual 
or with nature, his mood becomes more 
lyrical and tender. Then the abrupt 
rhythms cease and the flowing rhythms 
sound. 

Probably his most delightful contribu- 
tions to modern poetry are poems on such 
every-day environment as is shown in the 
quoted stanzas. These are piquant and 
conversational. 

Mr. Kreymborg, born in New York, 
1883, was a genius at chess and partially 
supported himself in young manhood by 
making practical use of that talent. His 
literary tastes incline toward the experi- 


mental. He edited several now-defunct 
magazines which gave early publication to 
highly: original poets who have since 
achieved international recognition. He has 
written in many different literary forms. 
His anthology Lyric America is excellent. 
Among his best books of poems are Blood 
of Things and Scarlet and Mellow. 

The poems above are reprinted from 
Blood of Things, by permission of Coward- 
McCann, Inc., publishers. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON. 


On the Stairs 


(Concluded from preceding page) 








down the stairs and out into the wetter 
mud, pondering whether or not the be- 
loved son of a Congregational minister 
might take full credit for a deed of 
charity on the proceeds of sixpenny 
nap. But Mrs. Curtis puffed her 
wrinkles, and shook her head sa- 
gaciously as she carried in her candle. 
From the room came a clink as of 
money falling into a teapot. And 
Mrs. Manders went about her busi- 
ness. 

The door was shut, and the stair a 
pit of blackness. Twice a lodger 
passed down, and up and down, and 
still it did not open. Men and women 
walked on the lower flights, and out 
at the door, and in again. From the 
street a shout or a snatch of laughter 
floated up the pit. On the pavement 
footsteps rang crisper and fewer, and 
from the bottom passage there were 
sounds of stagger and sprawl. A de- 
mented old clock buzzed divers hours 
at random, and was rebuked every 
twenty minutes by the regular tread 
of a policeman on his beat. Finally, 
somebody shut the street-door with a 
great bang, and the street was muffled. 
A key turned inside the door on the 
landing, but that was all. A feeble 
light shone for hours along the crack 
below, and then went out. The crazy 
old clock went buzzing on, but noth- 
ing left that room all night. Nothing 
that opened the door... . 

When next the key turned, it was to 
Mrs. Manders’s knock, in the full morn- 
ing and soon the two women came out 
on the landing together, Mrs. Curtis 
with a shapeless clump of bonnet. 
“Ah, ’e’s a lovely corpse,” said Mrs. 
Manders. “Like wax. So was my 
"usband.” 

“I must be stirrin’,” croaked the 
old woman, “an’ go about the insur- 
ance an’ the measurin’ an’ that. 
There’s lots to do.” 

“Ah, there is. ‘Oo are you goin’ 
to ‘’ave—Wilkins? I ‘ad Wilkins. 
Better than Kedge, I think: Kedge’s 
mutes dresses rusty, an’ their trousis 
is frayed. If you was thinkin’ of 
*aving mutes—” 

“Yus, yus,’—with a palsied nod- 
ding,—“I’m a-goin’ to ’ave mutes: I 
can do it respectable, thank Gawd!” 

“And the plooms?” 


ARTHUR MORRISON 


RTHUR MORRISON left the 
English countryside where he 
was born (1863) to go up to 
London and become a clerk 

in the civil service. What he actually 
did was to become a journalist, novel- 
ist, dramatist, and a recognized au- 
thority on oriental art. He is best 
known, perhaps, for his stories of the 
London East End, but he is also the 
creator of one Martin Hewitt, Inves- 
tigator, very popular among readers 
of detective novels. His third claim 
to fame is as the author of large, 
scholarly volumes on the painters of 
Japan, including an exhaustive de- 
scription of the various Japanese 
schools of classical and modern art 
which are held in high esteem by the 
Japanese, as well as the English- 
speaking world. He is a collector of 
pictures and objects of art, is respon- 
sible for a well-known collection of 
Chinese and Japanese paintings now 
in the British Museum, and owns pri- 
vately a gallery full of pictures repre- 
senting all the chief English masters. 

As secretary of a charity trust in 
London, he spent much of his time in 
the East End, which enjoys the dubi- 
ous distinction of containing the worst 
tenements in the world. It was from 
this first-hand knowledge and experi- 
ence of the filth and hopelessness, as 
well as the humor, of these slums that 
he drew the material for his best- 
known book, Tales of Mean Streets. 
To those residents of Lendon who 
enjoyed Mr. Dickens partly because 
they wanted to believe that the squal- 
or and dirt of the London poor per- 
ished along with dear Mr. Dickens 
himself, Mr. Morrison’s tales came as 
a distinct and rude shock. These peo- 
ple accepted the stories for their 
literary merit, but refused to believe 
in them, saying such things could not 
be, and accusing Morrison of being 
too cynically brutal. 

Besides T'ales of Mean Streets and 
the Martin Hewitt books, of which 
there is a series, Morrison’s best- 
known titles are The Red Triangle, 
Green Ginger, The Hole in the Wall, 
To London Town, The Dorrington 
Deed Box, and a play called Dumb- 
Cake. A short story, “Lenton Croft 
Robberies,” is included in an anthol- 
ogy of the world’s best detective 
stories by S. S. Van Dine himself. 
Mr. Morrison now lives in complete 
seclusion in the country, at a place 
with the engaging name of High Barn, 
St. Peter, Bucks. 








“Av, yus, and the plooms, too. 
They ain’t such a great expense after 
all.” 


Reprinted from “Tales of Mean Streets,” 
by Arthur Morrison. Published by the 
Modern Library. 
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Let's Read Them Again 


By GRACE CRISMAN 


AVE you ever gone to the 
shelf where you keep the 
books that were favorites of 
your childhood? And have 

you—just for fun, of course—glanced 
idly through one of those old volumes, 
to see if you could find some pleasure 
there now? If so, it is possible that 
you were found some time later, un- 
conscious of time, and as much ab- 
sorbed in the story as you had ever 
been in your earlier days. At least 
that is what happened to a young 
friend of mine recently. 

The book he was reading was 
Treasure Island. ‘Why, it’s just as 
interesting as it ever was!” he ex- 
claimed. “I don’t see why I haven't 
read it more. And see here, did you 
know that Jim Hawkins didn’t kill a 
single person in the whole book? That 
is, unless you count Israel Hands, who 
chased him up the mast; and that was 
an accident.” 

I admitted that I’d never noticed it; 
in fact, hadn’t thought it possible, 
with dead men lying all around, as 
they did in the book. 

“Well, it’s true all right,” he in- 
sisted, “and I think it’s a good thing, 
too. Jim’s such a young fellow; it 
would be a shame for him to go 
through life knowing he had killed 
some one—even a pirate.” 

I agreed that it would be a shame; 
and neither of us noticed that we were 
talking of Jim as if he were as real in 
the flesh as he is in¢the minds of ten 
thousand boys and girls who have gone 
with him to Treasure Island. 

Treasure Island is not merely a pe- 
culiar instance, however. There are 
many like it. John Masefield’s Martin 
Hyde is another. Long before I knew 
its author was a great poet, I sat all 
one rainy afterneon and read with 
quick breath the adventures of the 
duke’s boy messenger. Not long ago 
I read the book again. I found the 
story quite as absorbing as ever; and 
I discovered to my delight that the 
people were more interesting because 
I had known some like them since. 
There’s Captain Barlow, “the jocular 
donkey who allowed himself to be 
fooled by a schoolboy who was in his 
power.” He wears different clothes 
from the scoundrels I have known, and 
has some differences of speech; but he 
certainly has some of the same charac- 
teristics I have seen in them: insin- 
cerity, flattery, and deceit. 

Then there is Moby Dick, magnifi- 
cent story of the hunt for the white 


whale. That’s a book that actually 
begs to be read again. Probably when 
you read it the first time, you wished 
the author hadn’t used so many big 
words. You plunged right on through 
the book of course, for the story 
wouldn’t let you stop. The crew of 
the Pequod were too often ir a tight 
place, and you had to see them 
through. 

Well, try it now! Where you once 
shouldered your way rather heavily, 
you'll find it easy sailing. What was 
hard will be easy; and the beautiful 
language will be pure delight. 

Do you remember the scene near the 
end of the story when Moby Dick 
tried to swallow the boat in which 
Captain Ahab and part of his crew 
were rowing? 


“Ahab could distinguish no sign in the 
sea. But suddenly as he peered down and 
into his depths, he profoundly saw a white 
living spot no bigger than a white weasel, 
with a wonderful celerity uprising, and 
magnifying as it rose, till it turned, and 
then there were plainly revealed two long 
crooked rows of white, glistening teeth, 
floating up from the undiscoverable bot- 
tom. It was Moby Dick’s open mouth and 
scrolled jaw; his vast shadowed bulk still 
half blending with the blue of the sea. 
The glittering mouth yawned beneath the 
boat like an oven-doored marble tomb.” 


You wouldn’t stop reading at that 
point, would you? 

But adventure is not the only type 
of book you will find worthy of your 
attention. Glance again at Alice’s 


From “Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” 
Illustrated by James Daugherty. (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc.) 


Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass. If you 
read it for no other reason, it might 
be worth your while, because you 
never can tell when you may meet 
some one who wants to talk about it. 
You'll be surprised at how many ap- 
parently sensible people have a copy 
of it among their most-read books. 

I sat across the bridge table not 
long ago from a worldly-wise young 
man. 

“Well,” he remarked, as our op- 
ponents took the last trick we could 
afford to lose, “‘ ‘the time has come,’ 
the Walrus said, ‘to talk of many 
things’”’; and he took the next trick, 
apparently without realizing that he'd 
been quoting from a child’s book. 

“Good gracious!” I thought. “Does 
he know Alice?” 

Later I asked him the same ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Alice is an 
old friend of mine. I can get more 
pleasure from a half-hour’s reading of 
her adventures than from any other 
book I know. There’s so much wisdom 
in it! And such delicious nonsense! 
Do you remember the Queen of 
Hearts? I know a man just like her 
—always harsh and scolding; yet no 
one pays the least attention to him. 
And I think we Americans live in ex- 
actly the kind of country the Red 
Queen described to Alice. ‘Here, you 
see, it takes all the running you can 
do to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you must 
run at least twice as fast as that.’” 

Tanglewood Tales belongs in this 
group, too. It is a collection of the old 
Greek legends, supposedly told to a 
group of children by a wise young col- 
lege student. That the student really 
was wise, you may not have realized 
when you first enjoyed the stories, but 
you will now. A great national truth 
is spoken in this statement, found in 
the story, “The Giant and the Pyg- 
mies”: “As for matters in general, he 
(the Giant) was wise enough to let the 
Pygmies manage their own affairs— 
which, after all, is about the best thing 
that great people can do for little 
ones.” 

Then there’s Gulliver’s Travels, the 
profoundest and most bitter of satires. 
How I did envy Gulliver when I first 
read of his voyage to Lilliput; and 
how I wished I had a few Lilliputians 
to play with. But I was terrified 
enough for him when he found himse!f 

(Continued on page 8) 
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English Section 


What You Need 


To Become a 


Musician 


By ETHEL PEYSER 


Author of “HOW TO ENJOY MUSIC" 
Co-author of "HOW MUSIC GREW; MUSIC THROUGH THE AGES" 


fJHAT you need to become 

Yj a musician depends upon 

what you mean when you 

say musician, whether you 

mean a player for your own pleasure, 
or a professional. As there are so 
few professional musicians compared 
to the many people who enjoy playing 
for the pleasure of making music, in 
this article I will write of the needs 
of young people who wish not only to 
give themselves the joy of playing or 
singing, but be fit for playing in ama- 
teur orchestras, bands, trios, quartets, 
and choruses, and before their friends, 

No one will deny that anyone who 
sings or plays an instrument has to 
love music, for in whatever light you 
look at it, the acquiring of skill in 
music is a long, slow trail. Only love 
will melt away the obstacles and dis- 
couragements and so make them seem 
trifling. It is the same with every- 
thing else that we try to do; unless 
we love to do it, the work soon “gets 
on our nerves”. 

There is no short cut to music. This 
is one of the first things that you must 
realize. Yes, you can play the bare 
notes in a few days, but you cannot 
make them sound like music unless 
you are divinely gifted. There is a 
vast difference between music and 
sound, and it is this making sounds 
sound musical that makes the musi- 
cian. Probably only five instrumen- 
talists out of fifty are really musi- 
cians, and you can tell when they are 
because when they play or sing, they 
“do something to you”. They arouse 
emotion, or feeling; they make you 
feel sad, or gay, quiet, or enthusiastic, 
or that you can go out and do things. 

Let me give you a definition of 
musie by a reverend father of the 
Church in the 7th century A. D. 


“Music is the most worthy, courteous, 
pleasant, joyous and lovely of all knowl- 
edge; it makes a man gentlemanly in his 
demeanor, pleasant, courteous, joyous, 
lovely, for it acts upon his feelings. 
Music encourages us to bear the heaviest 
afflictions, administers consolation in every 
difficulty, refreshes the broken spirit, re- 
moves headache, and cures crossness and 
melancholy.” 


Of course, Father Bede was talking 
of the best music, and so am I, for 
nothing but the best types of music can 
do all of these things. And let me say 


here that the best music 
includes humorous mu- 
sic, dance music, some 
jazz music, story-telling 
music, as well as so- 
natas, symphonies and 
concertos. Consequently, 
to be able to play music 
that will have these ef- 
fects, the player or 
singer must have in him, 
or develop by hard 
work, the longing and 
desire to accomplish 
them. Therefore, he 
must have in him the 
stuff which makes him 
a rich, sympathetic, understanding 
person. It is sometimes difficult to 
determine whether we have the quali- 
-ties to make a musician or whether we 
can develop into such a splendid type 
of humanity. You have heard people 
say, “That man is a born musician.” 
What does that mean? Does it mean 
that he was born with a knowledge of 
reading notes, of perfect bowing on 
the violin, or perfect finger work on 
the keyboard of the piano? Not a 
bit of it. Does it mean that the boy 
did not have to work like a day- 
laborer to get where he was? Not a 
bit of it; quite the reverse. It means 
that apart from gigantic work, he had 
inside of him the things that we call 
musical temperament, or that he had 
imagination and sympathy, that he 
could put sadness or gladness, or fun 
and solemnity into the work of the 
composer, because, almost without in- 
struction, he could feel exactly what 
the composer meant. And best of all, 
he could transfer it to the listener. 
The born musician is the hardest 
worker because he somehow knows 
how far he will always be from per- 
fection. He is never satisfied, and 
backs up his temperament or natural 
endowment with his mind. This is of 
greatest importance, for without mind 
in music, it soon becomes merely emo- 
tional—only felt, without regard to 
the special demands of each piece. 
You know, a child can make nice dabs 
of color on a sheet of paper, but it 
takes mind to arrange those colors so 
that they will go well together and 
make a comfortable picture. Simi- 
larly, the notes on a page of music are 
there for all to see and play, but 


From the 
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painting by the English Artist, Dod Procter. 


unless the player or singer » s the 
notes and applies his mind. they will 
sound jerky; they will sound too loud, 
or too soft »nd unrhythmical. 

This bri: gs us to the big truth 
that the musician must interpret the 
composer and the composition because 
he is the spokesman. Therefore, the 
best composer is at the mercy of the 
player! Some do him terrible injus 
tice, but the player who knows what 
the composer means, and has applied 
his mind as well as his heart to its 
interpretation, it is he who is the real 
musician. So, our musician must be 
well learned in the lives of the com 
poser; he must know how the time in 
which the composer lived affected 


him; who were the interesting persons 
in his life; what was his aim when 
he wrote; and what sort of man was 


he. In other words, he niust know 
some things about the history of the 
composer, and much about how music 
grew throughout the ages. 

The must know these 
things in order to interpret the pieces 
he plays. For example: if a man 
thought that George Gershwin lived 
in the time of Queen Victoria, he 
would not be able to give the punch to 
George Gershwin’s music that it 
needs. Again, if a musician thought 
that Johann Strauss wrote the Blue 
Danube in Russia today, he might not 
give it a poetic, slow, romantic inter- 
pretation—he would play it fast and 
tumbly. Too few players see the value 
of knowing the history of music and 
musicians, and the times in which they 
live or have lived, so they never do 
become musicians. 

But when the player knows these 


musician 





things, he combines brain and heart, 
and then has an opportunity to be- 
come a musician. Then, too, that 
player, after his youthful powers are 
spent, can still thrill people because, 
if he hasn’t the physical power he 
once had, he still has the mind power, 
which interprets, or reads, the piece 
so intelligently that he still gives joy 
and satisfaction to himself and to 
others. 

There are many very stupid people 
on our concert stage who should not 
be called musicians, for as soon as 
they get to be of any age, they pass 
out of the picture. This is not so with 
such people as Madame Schumann- 
Heink, Josef Lhevinne, the late 
Ysaye, the late Lili Lehmann, and 
many others who, while arms or 
voices were less vigorous, were still 
great musicians, for they had worked 
not only with their arms and vocal 
cords, but with their minds. So don’t 
think stupid people can become musi- 
cians, for they can not. Moreover, 
lazy ones can never be musicians, for 
the more gifted a person may be, the 
more he practices. 

Naturally, one of the most neces- 
sary things for the young musician is 
to have the best teacher he can pos- 
sibly have. Too many young people 
have inexpensive teachers who usually 
are often poor ones, and so are not 
started in the right way. It is really 
more necessary to get started aright 
than anything else. I had an experi- 
ence when I was a little girl. I had 
the wrong teacher, and when I played 
the piano, it sounded like volleys from 
a machine-gun. Therefore, I got very 
little pleasure out of my music, and 
everyone dreaded to have to listen to 
me. Soon my mother realized that a 
mistake had been made, and I was 
given another teacher. The next 
teacher was no more expensive, but 
was an excellent guide, and I made 
real progress. I confess that it is 
very hard to know who is a good 
teacher and who is not. So unless the 
reputation is good, and the students 
of the teacher have made strides, it is 
possible that the teacher is not good. 
You can determine yourself, however, 
for if you are not getting more inter- 
ested, and if people don’t enjoy your 
work, and you are not improving de- 
spite your hard work and diligent 
study and practise, something must be 
wrong. Let some well-known musi- 
cian hear you play. He or she will 
soon tell you what is wrong. Ask him 
to be frank if you are anxious to be- 
come a musician. Ask yourself these 
test questions: 


“Do I play sloppily? Does my teacher 
correct me when I bump one note into the 
other? When I play flat or sharp, does 
my teacher help me to avoid this pitfall? 
Has my teacher made my work interest- 
ing, or is it as dry as dust? Does my 
teacher make music a living thing, rather 


than a dead weight? Do I dread my les- 
sons because of myself, or because of my 
teacher? Why? Am I getting to know 
something of how music is written, of 
what the composer was thinking when 
he wrote it? Do I understand the dif- 
ference between a waltz and a minuet, 
a march and a polka, and so on to in- 
finity? Am I given pieces to play with- 
out knowing what they are all about? 
Am I able each week to grasp the mean- 
ing of music and what I am playing? 
Does the time go swiftly at my lesson, or 
does it drag?” 


Some of these questions will not only 
reveal whether your teacher is poor 
or good, but if you are honest, they 
will reveal to you whether you are 
wasting your time learning to play, 
or whether you have the things inside 
of you that will make your time well 
spent in learning music. 

The greatest test of whether you 
should study music is whether you are 
actually happier when you are work- 
ing at it, whether it does do the things 
to you that Father Bede said it would 
do to you, and whether you affect 
other people in the same way when 
they listen to you. 

Never test yourself by saying, 
“Will I develop into a professional 
musician?” Few have the strength, 
the wealth, the health, the endurance, 
to become a professional. Profession- 
alism is not the general or valuable 
goal; the priceless goal is to become 
an intelligent and delighted amateur, 
which means lover (of an art). The 
world needs the intelligent amateur, 
for it is he who makes the audiences, 
and it is the audiences that excite the 
composers to write, and the profes- 
sionals to interpret. Therefore, the 
amateur musician is a maker of music 
too, for the more you know and ap- 
preciate, the sooner will our country 
be musical, and ask, and get the best. 
On the other hand, if every one who 
knows you thinks you are fitted by a 
great talent for concert or opera, then 
seek the best authority, and let him 
test your musical ability, and your 
character’s stability or dependability. 
Don’t let the flattery of your friends 
carry you away, but receive profes- 
sional criticism gratefully. 

There is nothing more helpful than 
music. As I was buying a bunch of 
bananas this week at a chain-store, 
the clerk waiting on me hummed a 
waltz by Chopin. “How do you come 
to be humming that lovely waltz?” 
Oh,” said he, “I had the time of my 
life playing it on my violin last night. 
When I’m tired, I play way into the 
night, no matter when I get home.” 
That pleased me, for when J am most 
tired, I sit down at my piano and get 
rested and ready for more work at 
my typewriter or at the kitchen sink. 
These are the tests. Music is the best 
medicine in the world. Try it. Try 
out yourselves and see if my young 
clerk at the chain store and I are not 
right. 
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Let's Read Them Again 


(Continued from page 6) 


in the country of the Brobdingnagians. 
I wouldn’t have changed places with 
him then for the world. 

But at last my curiosity won, and I 
opened the battered pages of my old 
copy. If you have tried the experi- 
ment, you know the result. Do you 
remember the serious tale of the great 
religious war waged between the Lil- 
liputians and their neighbors on the 
island of Blefuscu? It was fought, 
you will recall, over the grave tenet 
of whether one should break his break- 
fast egg on the big end or the little 
end, and the two factions were known 
as Big Endians and Little Endians. 
Could a more convincing treatise on 
tolerance be written? 

Then read about some of his other 
voyages. You will grin in apprecia- 
tion of his caustic comments on the 
educational system in Laputa. You 
may even agree in his opinion that 
Houyhnhnms are superior to Yahoos, 
though you'll not want to admit it. 

Besides the books of strange adven- 
tures, there are several others about 
boys and girls for which I would never 
wish to outlive my taste. 

Huckleberry Finn stands at the 
head of the list. Probably one of my 
reasons for liking this book so much 
is that I made a strange discovery 
about it. Since my earliest knowledge 
of Mark Twain, I had sapposed his 
name was a synonym for fun. People 
burst into laughter whenever he was 
mentioned. Imagine my surprise then 
when I found out—and all by myself, 
too—that all of Huckleberry Finn is 
not funny. It was the part telling 
about Huck’s night in a river shanty 
with his drunken father that convinced 
me. 

That was the beginning of a deci- 
sion which I became sure of later, and 
which I have since learned is shared 
by many people who are better judges 
than I—that Mark Twain, for all his 
laughter, was as wise and serious as 
he was humorous. 


Another reason I have for liking 
Huck is that because of him I became 
interested in other of Mark Twain's 
books and people. Huck and _ his 
friend, Tom Sawyer, are still the ones 
I like best, but I wouldn’t have missed 
knowing any of the others: The Con- 
necticut Yankee; Tom Canty and 
young Prince Edward from The 
Prince and the Pauper; Colonel Sell- 
ers in The Gilded Age; and lovable 
Puddin’ Head Wilson. They are all 


real people to me now. 


Little Women is another of my 
childhood favorites. Not long ago I 
discovered with some chagrin that it 
is rather fashionable to poke fun at 
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Louisa Alcott, as prim and old-fash- 
ioned. Now, I like to be fashionable 
as well as the next one, but not well 
enough to be false to an old friend. 

“T’ll just glance through the story 
again,” I said to myself. 

I started to “glance through” it; 
I ended by reading it thoroughly and 
with enjoyment. Now I’m having 
some fun, too; I’m laughing at the 
critics. Imagine the creator of Jo as 
being prim and lacking in human sym- 
pathy. 

Kenneth Grahame is another au- 
thor who had the gift for writing 
children’s books that grow better as 
you grow older. I’m sure you will 
enjoy The Golden Age once more, 
now that you can laugh with the au- 
thor as he gently pokes fun at “the 
Olympians.” Try it. 

And The Wind in the Willows will 
interest you, too, especially if you re- 
member it only as a story about ani- 
mals who talk. You will be surprised 
at the number of people you know who 
are really like those animals. There 
was kind-hearted Mr. Badger, who 
was very hard to find—unless you 
were in trouble. And Mr. Toad! 
Whenever he found something new, he 
blithely discarded all that had gone 
before and was sure that at last he 
had found the only right thing. 
Haven’t you known people like that? 

Sometimes even an excerpt may re- 
main in your mind, and give rise to 
later discovery. In an old reader 
years ago I found a description of 
Wouter Van Twiller from Washing- 
ton Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. I was impressed and 
amused by the fact that Wouter was 
“exactly five feet six inches in height, 
six feet five inches in circumfer- 
ence.” When last I read that and 
other passags from the delightful leis- 
urely comedy, I was still pleased by 
the description of the stupid old 
Dutchman’s appearance, but even 
more so by the manner in which he 
gained his reputation for great 
wisdom. 


“The renowned Wouter (or Walter) 
Van Twiller,” wrote Irving, “was de- 
scended from a long line of Dutch burgo- 
masters, who had successively dozed away 
their lives, and grown fat upon the bench 
of magistracy in Rotterdam; and who had 
comported themselves with such singular 
wisdom and propriety, that they were 
never either heard or talked of—which, 
next to being universally applauded, 
should be the object of ambition of all 
sage magistrates and rulers.” 


The list might go on endlessly. 
You have probably thought of at least 
a dozen of your own by this time, 
favorites that were once dear to you 
but that you have forgotten in the rush 
of events. Take down one of them. 
Try the test. 
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The Life of Hans Christian Andersen 


A Review of the Biography. By SIGNE 
TOKSVIG (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
suffer the most awful things, and then 

you get to be famous.” So predicted 
young Hans Christian on his confirmation 
day. Like the heroes of his fairy tales, 
he rose from obscurity to fame, and his 
whole life is marked by the naive and 
childish belief that Fate, or luck, or the 
fairies—would guide him to wealth and 
glory. 

Certainly he needed this optimistic 
faith, for his was far from an enviable 
heritage. An insane grandfather, an un- 
happy father, and an ignorant, drunken 
mother, bequeathed to Hans Christian an 
extremely sensitive, hysterical, volatile na- 
ture. With this nervous temperament 
went an awkward, lanky body, its various 
parts painfully out of unison, the whole 
surmounted by a large ungainly head and 
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From “Andersen's Fairy Tales and Stories” 
Illustrated by Eric Pape (The Macmillan Co.) 


heavy, coarse features. This was the 
lad, who, clutching his little bundle of 
clothes and the few pennies he had saved, 
set out, in true story book manner, in 1819 
for Copenhagen. 


“There was certainly something about 
Hans Christian which people could not 
resist. They did not listen to him or lend 
him books, merely because he had the 
supernormal audacity to ask them to. 
People don’t. It was the nature of the 
request. He asked them for a book; some- 
thing which most boys plead to be deliv- 
ered from. Hans Christian read every- 
thing he could lay hold of. As soon as 
he heard that people owned books, he pre- 
sented himself at their door, whether he 
knew them or not, and convinced them 
that he must have a book, as a really 
hungry beggar convinces one he must have 
food. The entreaty in his pleasant voice 
and expressive face was all-conquering.” 


Upon the slightest provecation he would 
pour out his inexhaustible fund of fairy 





stories which had been told him by his 
grandmother and his mother (who had 
communicated to her son her supersti- 
tious belief in the existence of hobgoblins 
and fairies). His early days were days of 
struggle and suffering. Drifting from the 
ballet to the drama, from playwriting to 
acting, he finally realized that a formal 
education is essential to a literary career. 
The four years that he spent under the 
tutelage of Simon Meisling at Slagels 
were the most unhappy of his entire life. 
A coarse, rough, uncouth Rector who de- 
lighted in taunting and belittling the 
supersensitive boy whose agile imagination 
could not be held in leash by the problems 
that Latin, mathematics and Greek pre- 
sented, “had hurt him more than any other 
human being.” 

He remarked in a moment of startling 
self-analysis, “My nature is such that 
blame dulls and frightens me, praise gives 
me courage and will-power; it never 
makes me vain, no, it makes me cling to 
God, and only fear not to be worthy.” 
Years later, when he had achieved fame 
and was received by all the crowned heads 
of Europe, a critic found him sobbing as 
if his heart would break. “Why? Because 
of a newspaper criticism! ‘I promise you, 
said Grimur Thomsen (the critic), ‘that 
I will never write « single line that could 
hurt you!” 

One of his dearest friends was Edvard 
Collin, a stolid, imr-rturbable Dane who 
attempted to check Aidersen’s growing 
sense of self-importance. He loved him 
for himself, not for his fame, and he tried 
vainly to curb his growing egoism. Plead 
though Andersen might against his 
friend’s charge, Edvard continued to con- 
demn his vanity “even when the writer 
became famous and had reason to be 
proud. Over and over Andersen protested, 


“But it is not vanity. If someone gives 
me a beautiful present, and I love it and 
say: How beautiful it is, I do appreciate 
it! then everybody says: How nice that he 
is so grateful, what an admirable fellow. 
But when, as it happens, I have received 
the gift of being able to write lovely 
fairy-tales—indeed I feel it is not my own 
doing—and I then in real gratitude for 
this gift say: Isn’t it beautiful? Then 
people exclaim, Hush, you mustn’t say 
things like that! It is frightful vanity! 
But it is not vanity, it is gratitude.” 


There was only one thing lacking to 
make Andersen a real fairy prince. He 
had fame, glory, world-renown—but he 
did not have a princess. No one yearned 
more for the love of a wife and children 
than he. Yet he was destined to several 
engagements but never a _  wmarriage. 
Women loved him, admired him, mothered 
him, but never thought of marrying him. 

Miss Toksvig (the wife of Francis 
Hackett) has built up a fascinating story 
around this queer character. Not only 
does she display unusual skill in handling 
an intricate psychological problem, but by 
means of carefully chosen details and 
keen observations, she reveals a deep sym- 
pathy with and understanding of the man. 


—LEAH WECHSLER. 
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¥BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


LEAVES OF GRASS 
By Walt Whitman 


Life at its best is not along a level 
road; it may keep to it for long stretches, 
but all at once you realize that the ground 
has been steadily rising, perhaps so grad- 
ually you have not noticed it at all, until 
you suddenly find yourself on the top of a 
ridge from which you see at a glance the 
road by which you have come, and get a 
view of the country beyond, through 
which you are to travel. Often it is a 
book that thus shows you are on such a 
hill-top. You will not stay there long; 
life must keep moving, and you may soon 
be travelling down again toward the level 
plain. But sooner or later you will reach 
another hill-top that may be to you, in 
your own way, a mount of transfiguration 
from which you will come down with your 
face shining. 

I can mark my way through life by 
such books: I never knew if what they 
meant to me came from the books them- 
selves or from the happy fortune that I 
found them at the right time. I wonder 
how many young people have looked up 
from the pages of Walt Whitman and 
felt that now they knew what life had 
been meaning to them, without their know- 
ing it? 

He wrote in the trust that tramps and 
woodsmen, farmers and millworkers, out- 
door and indoor common folk, would find 
in his poetry their own expression. By an 
ironic fate, he has been the special prop- 
erty of intellectuals. Cowboys are more 
likely to read Zane Grey and foresters 
Robert Service. But all over the world 
young people—or middle-aged ones made 
young for the moment—have read “I 
celebrate myself and sing myself,” and 
realized that this was not mean egotism, 
but the expression in the American lan- 
guage of what we have since learned to 
call “cosmic consciousness.” 


VAN LOON'S GEOGRAPHY 
By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


“Perhaps I should still be thinking that,” 
said a Scholastic reader, speaking of his 
dislike of geography in the grades, “if by 
a fortunate arrangement of circumstances 
I hadn’t stumbled upon this new kind of 
geography. How refreshing is Van Loon 
after those dry, dull text-books we studied 
because we had to! He instils new life 
into the subject and makes it enjoyable.” 

His style has a great deal to do with 
that, of course. No one can quite resist 
it. He chooses his facts because those 
are the facts in which he is interested—it 
is rightly called “Van Loon’s Geography” 
—and sets them out in the simplest man- 
ner. You could use this book as a model 
of expository writing. But beyond that 
are the ideas, and those give the book its 
drive and its charm. This is the round 
world and here we are on it going some- 
where, and not just round in an orbit in 
the sky either. For Van Loon is concerned 
with the mind of man and its travels 
as much as the circumstances in which 
his body lives, and when you come to 
pictures like “The Will to Live” or “The 
Human Touch” you see that he can illus- 
trate his ideas by sketches just as simple, 
direct and unprecedented. Also it is a 
book whose jacket is never thrown away, 
for on the inside is something I never saw 
on a book-jacket before: I leave you to 
find out what it is. 
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of American literature that Mrs. 

Wharton's long-promised autobiog- 

raphy is out; they know how important 
it is. A Backward Glance, Reminiscences 
of Edith Wharton (Appleton-Century), is 
in a way a picture of an American state 
of society and frame of mind, personally 
as reticent as possible on anything that 
does not bear directly upon her life’s de- 
velopment as a writer, in this respect she 
opens her mind freely. 

I have read several lives of Edison, but 
I'm free to say the latest is the one I 
most enjoyed: Thomas A. Edison: a Mod- 
ern Olympian, by Mary Childs Nerney 
(Smith and Haas). It is especially good 
for high schools because it treats him in 
an all-round way, as a personality, a 
human being who grew afd changed. The 
author worked among his papers for two 
years in his laboratory in Orange. 

Speaking of inventors, there are two 
books out at the same time that every 
library should have if it is patronized by 
young people whose minds are turned that 
way—The Inventor and His World, by 
H. Stafford Hatfield (Dutton), deals with 
principles, psychological as well as ma- 
terial. What is meant by invention and 
what makes an inventor—whether mechan- 
ical, chemical, electrical or psychological 
—how inventions are financed, and in- 
formation on patent law here, in England 
and in Germany, make an unusual book. 
It is amusing to find in the psychological 
section an account of Edison's first inven- 
tion—a device for recording the vote of 
Congress—which was rejected because it 
saved time and that was not what legisla- 
tures were for. 

The other book is American Inventors, 
by C. J. Hylander (Macmillan), inspira- 
tional life-stories of Franklin, Fitch, 
Evans, Whitney, Stevens, father and son; 
Fulton, McCormick, Howe, Morse, Erics- 
son, Goodyear, Sholes, Westinghouse, Bell, 
Holland, Berliner, Edison, Jenkins and De 
Forest. You might see how many of those 
you knew without looking them up: I 
admit three of them were new to me, and 
wasn’t I surprised when I found what 
they had invented. 

God's Pocket, by Rachel Field (Mac- 
millan) is a most unusual bit of American 
biography; the old Maine seaman whose 
diary came into her possession seems sec- 
ond only te Barnum and worked along 
much the same line of endeavor. Like 
everything Miss Field writes, this has a 
lucid and gracious style. 

Add to your vocational equipment The 
Profession of Forestry, by Arthur D. 
Read (Macmillan), which comes in time 
to answer some of the questions raised 


| NEED only tell teachers and students 








In bringing to a close what has been, I 
think, the most interesting undertaking I 
have made for young people’s reading (I 
meant interesting to me, though you 
seemed also to find it so) I must thank 
the students who so briskly contributed 
to the choice of books, even if I did not 
always include their choices. Your letters 
were every one delightful. This month's 
books—for being the wind-up for the sea- 
son, I am sending out two—go to Alice 
Leadley, Merrick, New York, and to 
Leonard J. Cohen, Fort Fairfield, Maine. 
To the latter I am indebted for a fine let- 
ter nominating Van Loon’s Geography. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


by the interest in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. (Schol., March 17, 1934.) 

There are some noteworthy reference 
books in the field of literature: I know of 
nothing so brief that corresponds to A 
History of European Literature, by 
Laurie Magnus (Norton). It unites and 
correlates the histories of the literature of 
Italy, France, Germany and Spain, and 
shows their sources, all, of course, in a 
summary way, but not superficially. The 
first section is on the background of Euro- 
pean books, to the death of Dante; then 
come the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, Shakespeare's times, the building up 
of French literary prestige and the end 
of that period with Rousseau, and then a 
survey of revolutionary Europe from 
Goethe on. 

I thought we had all the poetry antholo- 
gies we could assimilate, and that Mr 
Untermeyer had made most of them, but 
he has now assembled—with the collabora- 
tion of Carter Davidson—one that com- 
bines chapters on the criticism and appre- 
ciation of poetry with plenty of selections 
on which these principles may be tested: 
Poetry: Its Appreciation and Enjoyment 
(Harcourt, Brace). The first book I read 
that was like that was Marguerite Wilkin- 
son’s delightful New Voices, which came 
out when the “new poetry” was at its 
height, years ago; this one has many more 
poems, includes old as well as new, and 
adds a section on the mechanisms of verse 
It thus serves at least three important 
purposes besides providing a collection of 
500 poems, classic and modern. 

Ethel Peyser, whose articles on music 
have been so valuable a feature of Scho- 
lastic this season, has spent a long time on 
the careful compilation of The Book of 
Culture (Esser-Frederick, Inc.), a com 
pendium that includes all the subjects on 
which most of us feel need of light 
Indeed, it would be hard to find a depart 
ment of the intellectual life on which 
something brief is not said in this large 
but not too large volume. It is the best of 
such books that I have seen; no book of 
this kind is a substitute for a liberal edu- 
cation but it can be an incentive towards 
one; its value depends upon the use you 
make of it, and its power is proved by 
the interest it arouses to the point of 
making you read further. Miss Peyser 
does arouse this interest, and I believe 
you will find the book pleasant reading 

Merchants of Death, by H. C. Engle 
brecht and F. C. Hanighen (Dodd), is 
not pleasant reading, but all the same | 
hepe you read it. It is a study of arms 
manufacture and the part this plays in 
keeping war alive between wars. Now is 
the time to read a book like this, not when 
all the mischief is done. I am glad to see 
how popular it is becoming with the pub- 
lic; it shows that somebody is willing to 
think, before it is too late. 

Designed for Reading (Macmillan) is 
the eagerly awaited anthology of poems, 
essays, reviews, appreciations, imaginative 
writings, satire, humor, and editorials that 
have appeared in the Saturday Revie-- ‘ 
Literature. Ever since word of that 
reached booksellers, they have been on the 
watch for it, because people are always 
asking how they can get this or that gem 
that was in the Saturdey Review, and 
that they lost because they lent the paper 
to somebody. It is a brilliant book, and 
will make an indispensable text-book, one 
that every student will first read all the 
way through for fun. 
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PULITZER PRIZE-WINNERS: 





ae a controversy which threatens to become an annual feature 
he Pulitzer Awards (Schol., May 19, p. 13), 


Columbia Uni- 


versity has formally announced the winners ra the prizes for the best American productions of the year 


1933 in literature and journalism, made possible by 
winners are grouped above: (Left to right), 
Miller (Novel), 
lhurmond lynching in the San Francisco Chronicle; 
winners not included in the photograph were! Sidney 
Agar (History), for his The People’s Choice; 
Berlin dispatches in the New York Times; 
Chase (Editorial), of the Atlantic (lowa) 
Service). 


Edmund 


READING RACE 


Several hundred students came into the 
home-stretch of the library sweepstakes, 
rolling their eyes wildly at the Modern 
Library books offered by Scholastic for 
the best-balanced lists of books read be- 
tween September 30, 1933, and May l, 
1934. 

All the entrants showed a lamentable 
indifference to books on political, eco- 
nomic, or social affairs. Few read more 
than one book of philosophy, criticism, or 
psychology. Nearly all read too great a 
percentage of fiction. Other types of 
writing, in the order of popularity, were 
biography, travel, drama, science, history, 
and poetry. Living authors most often 
mentioned were Paul de Kruif, Willa 
Cather, and Richard Halliburton. 

First prize of fifteen books awarded Lewis 
Levine, Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

Second prize of ten books was earned by George 
Scarbrough, Polk County H. S., Ocoee, Tenn. 

Third prize, five books, went to Leonard Cohen, 
Fort Fairfield (Me.) H. S. 

One book each was awarded William Matthews, 
E. Carter Glass H. S., Lynchburg, Va.; Ensi 
Wirta, Eureka (Cal.) H. S.; Robert K. Brandiff, 
Salem (N. J.) H. S.; L. Beatrice Widger, State 
Teacher's C ollege H. S., Charleston, Lll.; and Ruby 
McCampbell, Clyde Park (Montana) H. S. 

Honorable mention is deserved by Jane Edwards, 
Newton (Kans.) H. S.; Pauline Pandajis, Com- 
mercial H. S.; New Haven, Conn.; Patricia Hen- 
derson, Pomona (Cal.) H. S.: Evelyn Photakis, 
Commercial H. S.. New Haven, Conn.; Margaret 
Thompson, Waterford, Pa.; Maxine Driker, Ney 
(O.) H. S.; and « Marguerite Powell and Billy 
Beeker, Union H. Phoenix, Ariz. Billy Beeker, 
a freshman, sent in the longest list. He has read 
120 books since last fall. 

Winners were judged according to their 
selection and direction of their reading, 
their appraisal of what they read. and 
the extent of their reading. 

Books read by George Scarbrough were: 


Drama 
The King’s Henchman, Edna St. Vincent Millay; 
Taming of the Shrew, William Shakespeare; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, John Drinkwater; Mourning Becomes 
Electra, Eugene O'Neill; The Trojan Women, 
Euripides; Escape, John Galsworthy; Robert 
Burns, John Drinkwater; Lady from the Sea; 
Henrik Ibsen. 
Criticism 
Heart of Emerson’s Journals, Bliss Perry, ed.; 
What Can Literature Do for Me? C. Alphonso 
Smith; The Winged Horse, Auslander and Hill; 
Captains and Kings, Andre Maurois. 


History 
Homeric Greece, Marjorie and C. H. B. Quen- 
nell; First Days of History, F. A. Kummer; Dawn 
of British History, Alice Corkran; Indian History, 


Robert Hillyer (Poetry), 
for her Lamb in His Bosom; Royce Brier (Reporting), 
Tyler Dennett (Biography), for his John Hay 
Frederick T. Birchall (Foreign Correspondence), 


News-Telegraph; 


James High School, 


the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer. Four of the 
for his Collected Verse; Caroline 
for his account of the Holmes 
Other 
Herbert 
for his 
Edwin P. 
Mail-Tribune (Public 


Kingsley (Drama), for his Men in White; 
Duffy (Cartoon) of the Baltimore Sun 
Medford (Oregon) 


F. S. Drake; 
G. B. Adams; 
Black Majesty, 


Civilisation During the Middle Ages, 
The Tragic Era, Claude G. Bowers; 
John Vandercook. 


Science 
Log of the Sun, William Beebe; Mason Wasps, 
a Henri Fabre: Hunger Fighters, Paul de 
ruif; Microbe Hunters, Paul de Kruif; Secrets 
of the Earth, Chelsea Curtis Frazier; Boy As- 
tronomer, A. Frederick Collins. 


Travel and Adventure 
On the Bottom, Edward Elisburg; Sir Years in 
the Malay Jungles, Carveth Wells: ¢ ame. Victor 
Murdock; White Shadows in the South Seas, Fred- 
erick O'Brien; Oberammergau, Josephine Short; 
Magic Island, W. B. Seabrook. 


Hogrephy 
Barrie, Thomas pult William 
Gorgas, Gorgas and Hendrick; Lee, 
Gamaliel Bradford; The Raven 
The Making 4 an American 
Immigrant to Inventor, 


Crawford 
the American, 

Marquis James; 
Jacob Riis; From 
Michael Pupin. 


Poet 
Amy Lowell; 


East Wind. 
ica, Carl Sandburg ; 


Good Morning, Amer- 
Poems, H. W. Longfellow; 
A Few Figs from Thistles, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay; The Buck in the Snow, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay; Sonnets, William Shakespeare; North of 
Boston, Robert Frost; Poems, Emily Dickinson. 
Fiction 

Oliver Twist, Charles Dickens; 
Willa Cather; Cavalier of Tennessee. Meredith 
Nicholson; Moby Dick, Herman Melville; Marble 
"aun, Nathaniel Hawthorne; Vicar of Wakefield, 
Oliver Goldsmith; Suspense, Joseph Conrad; Broth- 
ers Karamazov, Fedor Dostoyevsky; Ninety-Three, 
Victor Hugo. 


Scholastic Awards 
Changes 


CHOLASTIC regrets to announce 

that the story awarded second prize 

in the Short Story Division of the 

recent Scholastic Awards has been 
found to be plagiarized from a previously 
published story by a professional writer. 
The remarks upon the subject of plagiar- 
ism in the editorial of the May 5 issue are 
thus doubly emphasized. 

To redress the injustice to other con- 
testants, the award of the second prize to 
the original winner has been cancelled, 
and the following changes made in the 
awards as announced: 

Second Prize: Ruth Christie, Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois, for her story, “Out of 
the Blue.” 

Third Prize: Bertha Adams, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, for her 
story, “Little Boy, Little Boy.” 

Honorable Mention: W. J. Simons, St. 
San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, for his story, “Strange Son.” 


O Pionecers!, 


If one of the major purposes of study- 
ing literature is to learn how to think, 
every literature class should reserve a 
page in the note-book for the following 
excerpt from John Dewey: 


“There is only one way out of the existing 
educational confusion and drift. That way... 
signifies the substitution of methods of inquiry 
and mutual consultation and discussion for the 
methods of imposition and inculcation. But the 
new way is not widely used, and for two rea 
sons. One of them concerns the emphasis that 
is mut upon making sure that pupils get the 
“right answer.” . Problems are brought up 
but only that they may be put to bed. There is 
current the opinion that the only alternative to 
this course is to leave students’ mind in a state 
of confusion, . .. The real alternative to set 
tling questions is not mental confusion but the 
development of a spirit of curiosity. . If the 
result is simply to leave the student with the 
idea that there are two sides to the question, 
the effect may be only a new version of the 
right answer affair The open mind is a 
nuisance if it is merely passively open to allow 
anything to find its way into a vacuous mind 
behind the opening.” 


If you'd like to read the rest, write to 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 
East 19th Street, New York, and ask for 
Dewey's latest pamphlet. There is a small 
charge. 
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What are 
inculcation”? 
learning take? 


“methods of imposition and 
What other forms should 


The saga of a musical comedy is done 
with color illustration in the May Fortune, 
with “Roberta” as the example. ... Al- 
though the show goes into the summer 
with thirty weeks of profit, Producer 
Max Gordon has not yet made enough 
money to cover his original investment of 
over $100,000. And the entire stake 
might have been lost if Mr. Gordon hadn't 
invested an extra $30,000 in changes sug- 
gested by Hassard Short and in new cos- 
tumes designed by Kiviette, who is cred- 
ited with being the first to dress chorus 
girls in costumes that the women in the 
audience would like to wear. 


A coda to the “Roberta” article con- 
cerns Jerome Kern, one of the rare popu- 
lar composers whose simple songs are 
never banal. Fortune, which sees all 
life in terms of digits, regards Kern as a 
paragon because he makes $80,000 a year 
in a land which permitted Stephen Foster 
and Victor Herbert to live in poverty. 

The secret is that Kern is an unusually 
practical man. He sold his collection 
of rare editions in 1929 for $1,800,000 at 
the market peak. At the same time, 
Mr. Kern does not allow his artistic sense 
and his common sense to hurt each other. 

In fact, they seem to be very much 
the same thing. 
. 


One of the finest 
journalism was the 
correspondence from 
Duranty to the New York Times... . The 
best of it has been collected in a book, 
Duranty Reports Russia. .. .If you do not 
have access to the book, read the review 
of it in the May American Mercury. 
Charles Angoff says the dispatches on the 
death of Lenin should be compulsory read- 
ing in every journalism class. Should 
anything ever be compulsory reading? 


chapters in modern 
recently terminated 
Russia of Walter 


Students interested in the age-old con- 
troversy on art as propaganda may wish 
to read Diego Rivera's recently published 
“Portrait of America.” 





Snakes Alive | 


As told by Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars 


Curator of Mammals and Reptiles, New York Zoological Park 


to C. F. Greeves-Carpenter 


=S==HE general public possesses 

very little definite knowledge of 

reptiles. In most cases the only 

thought is to give a snake a 
frightened glance and then beat a 
hasty retreat. This is often amusing, 
for in many instances the retreat is 
from something no more harmful than 
a toad. 

In some parts of the South the be- 
lief is widely held that persons bitten 
by venomous snakes—even when ap- 
parently cured—will die within the 
year. This is, of course, untrue 
and it is difficult to imagine the source 
of so fantastic a superstition. To 
mention only one living repudiation 
there is Mr. Douglas D. H. March, in 
charge of the Lancetilla, Honduras, 
serpentarium, who, in the course of 
handling poisonous snakes over a 
period of many years, has been bitten 
at least fourteen times. Incidentally, 
Mr. March says that all these bites 
were due to carelessness. 

There are many absurd ideas cur- 
rent about reptiles. Fancy the ridicu- 
lous theory that a snake will swallow 
its young when they are in danger, re- 
gurgitating them when the peril has 
passed. This seems to have gained 
credence from the fact that many peo- 
ple have seen snakes devouring others. 
But the instinct is solely one of hun- 
ger. Another interesting but false be- 
lief is that snakes charm or hypnotize 
their prey. Lacking eyelids, snakes’ 
eyes are always open, which probably 
contributes much to the eerie myth of 
hypnotic power. 

There is also a popular idea that all 
snakes having vertical pupils are 
venomous, but this is not the case. 

Snake stories and fish stories 
abound, and there remain millions 
who absorb and credit them. Widely 
accepted is the fallacy that all snakes 
having triangular-shaped heads are 
venomous. The head of the Coral 
snake is little larger than the actual 
body and is round and somewhat 
blunt, but their poison is more deadly 
than that of rattlesnakes. 

There are two general classes of 
snakes; those which are venomous and 
those which are harmless to man. 
Both kinds are useful, because they 
are the enemies of rodents and insects 
which feed upon crops. 

The venomous reptiles of North 
America are the rattlers, the Water 
Moccasin and Highland Moccasin 


(copperhead ), and two spe- 
cies of Coral snake. The 
rattlers are found ali over 
this continent, some even as 
far north as Saskatchewan, 
but the Water Moccasin is 
never found north of Vir- 
ginia. The Highland Moc- 
casin inhabits this country 
from Massachusetts to east- 
ern Florida and westward 
to the Rio Grande. Of the 
Coral snakes, one species is 
found in the southeastern 
states and Mexico, and the 
other in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Mexico. 

The most dreaded snakes 
are perhaps the Spectacled 
Cobra (which is yearly re- 
sponsible for thousands of 
deaths in India) the fer-de- 
lance of tropical America, 
and the rattler of the United States. 

It is difficult to convince persons 
who have not actually handled snakes 
that they are not slippery, slimy, al- 
together loathsome, things. Instead, 
the scales which cover their bodies are 
not in the least slimy or wet, but are 
highly polished hard sections. 

Some of the snakes give birth to 
living young and some lay eggs. Rep- 
tiles shed their skin at intervals of 
from one to two months, if healthy. 
This is done by a sloughing of the old 
skin around the mouth. When the 
skin is loosened, the snake crawls out 
of its old skin, turning it inside out 
in the process. Just before shedding 
the snake is almost blind, as its eyes 
are covered with a thin membrane 
which is shed with the skin. 

Most snakes cannot move as rapidly 
as humans, and could not overtake a 
man running. The movement of the 
head when the snake is striking is 
lightning-like in rapidity, and accu- 
rate in aim. Snakes do not spit 
venom, except for the Spitting Cobra 
of the old world. 

The protective coloration of snakes 
makes them difficult to detect. For in- 
stance, the copperhead has two dis- 
tinctive shades of brown which blend 
with the earth in summer and with 
the fallen leaves in autumn. Rattle- 
snakes, though inconspicuously col- 
ored, usually, but not always, give a 
warning rattle when noting the ap- 
proach of man. The rattling is a 
fast shaking or vibrating of the tail, 
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and the sound is very penetrating 

When a baby rattler is born there 
is a little button on the end of its tail, 
and with each shedding of the skin an 
extra rattle is formed. A rattler’s 
age cannot be determined by the num- 
ber of rattles, because it is apt to shed 
every two months in summer. 

Unquestionably many stories — of 
snakes eating rodents and animals 
larger than themselves is true—with 
reservations. In snakes, the lower jaw 
is composed of two separate bones 
joined anteriorly with an elastic liga- 
ment. The prey is usually swallowed 
head first. The upper and lower jaw 
bones catch the prey and the recurved 
teeth sink into the flesh. The snake 
will then draw back the side of its 
head which brings the prey a little 
farther into its mouth, when the same 
process is gone through on the oppo- 
site side until the prey reaches the 
throat. Then the neck of the snake is 
brought into play, working suctorially, 
in a series of undulations, pulling the 
victim further into the reptile. 

In the upper jaw of a venomous 
snake are the fangs, located either 
anteriorly or posteriorly, depending 
on the species, by which the venom is 
injected. These fangs are curved 
back and down, so that when the 
snake clamps its upper jaw on a 
victim, these needle-like teeth pierce 
deeply into the flesh. When the fangs 
are damaged or broken, new ones 
grow out. Connected with the fangs 
are venom sacs behind the eyes. On 
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these are empty it takes several days 
for them to refill, but even a drop of 
the venom in the blood stream of an 
individual is dangerous. There are 
variations in the type of fangs: some 
have a canal running down the cen- 
ter through which the poison is in- 
jected, while others have grooves on 
the outside down which the venom 
runs. 

The toxins of snake venoms are 
highly complex and cause a breaking 
down of the blood vessels and hemor- 
rhages and a poisoning of the central 
nervous system. Each poison is pe- 
culiar to its own species. The venom 
of certain tropical snakes affects the 
victims by causing an oozing of blood 
from all openings on the body such as 
the eyes, ears, nose, etc., and blotches 
of coagulated blood will appear under 
the surface ef the skin. In some in- 
stances blindness will follow the bite 
of a tropical snake, while in others 
paralysis of the respiratory system 
sets in, causing death. Venom from 
the North American rattlers, copper- 
heads and Water Moccasins, produce 
a distinct swelling of the affected area 
which rapidly spreads with a conse- 
quent destruction of the tissue. With 
this, there is nausea, dizziness, vomit- 
ing and inflammation. If the venom 
is. injected in a vein death would fol- 
low almost instantly, but that rarely 
happens. Ordinarily, few people die 
if they receive intelligent and prompt 
first aid treatment. 

A serpentarium was established 
some time ago in Bangkok, Siam, for 
the purpose of obtaining venom from 
the various poisonous snakes 
of the old world, and this is 
made into an antivenin in much 
the same manner as serums are 
made against diphtheria. Still 
nother serpentarium was es- 
tablished at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
for the South and Central 
American snakes. Then, when 
American organizations became 
commercially interested in the 
American tropics, it was 
deemed advisable to make spe- 
cific antivenins against tropical 
snakes found wherever the or- 
ganizations owned or operated 
large tracts of land, so a ser- 
pentarium was established at 
Lancetilla, Honduras, by the 
United Fruit Company in con- 
junction with Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Mulford Bio- 
logical Laboratories, Sharp & 
Dohme. 

An enclosure of eight-foot 
corrugated iron was constr 1cted 
at Lancetilla along the sides 








To extract venom, the reptile's jaw 
is pressed down on a glass vial 
covered with rubberized gauze. The 
fangs penetrate the gauze and pour 
the poison into the receptacle. 


of which a number of low fibre huts 
were placed. Each of these had open- 
ings on the sides permittimg the free 
entrance and exit of the reptiles. In 
addition, each had a removable trap- 
door in the top, through which the 
operator could remove any particular 
snake desired. The snake “pit” is 
approximately one hundred by fifty 
feet, and at one end is a rock-girted 
pool providing water for the reptiles. 
Fifteen feet above the floor level is a 
thatched roof affording the snakes 
protection from the sun. 

The operator entering the pit will 
always have with him an antivenin 
outfit as a precautionary measure. In 
order to facilitate picking up the 
snakes he carries a piece of half-inch 
galvanized rod about four feet long 
and bent at one end to form « blunt 
hook. This is used to shove under the 
snake and lift up, or, if the operator 
is going to extract the venom, he will 
press the bent part down on the rep- 
tile’s head. He will then stoop and 
grasp the head immediately in back 
of the jaws so that the reptile is 
powerless. 

After the venom is extracted from 
each species of snake it is dried by 
heating in an incubator until it crys- 
tallizes; the crystals from each species 
have characteristic formations. They 
are then forwarded to the laboratories 
near Philadelphia, where they are dis- 
solved in a weak saline solution which 
is then subcutaneously injected in the 
neck of a horse. The initial injection 
consists of only one-half of a milli- 
gram and this dosage in gradually in- 
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creased until a maximum of four hun- 
dred milligrams is reached. This high 
dosage may be repeated until a satis 
factory serum is developed. From 
this it will be seen that snake poisons 
are true toxins, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to obtain serum from an animal 
immunized against particular species 
of snakes. 

To determine whether a horse is in 
satisfactory condition to be bled, it is 
necessar) irst to test its blood. This 
is done by taking what is called a 
trial bleeding. A few ce are with- 
drawn and the serum is separated by 
allowing the blood to clot, when the 
serum will rise to the top. It is then 
tested by mixing 1 ce of the serum 
with varying amounts of the venom 
solution. These mixtures are tested 
by injecting them into pigeons and 
those which survive for at least 
twenty-four hours, point to that dilu 
tion of the serum which has 
effective in neutralizing the measured 
quantity of the venom. The value of 
the serum is then calculated, and, if 
satisfactory, regular bleedings are 
made. These consist of from eight to 
eight and a half quarts of the horse’s 
blood being drawn off. The blood is 
allowed to clot in jars until the serum 
separates and rises to the surface. 
This is purified by chemically sepa 
rating the serum albumins which are 
then taken up in a saline solution and 
sterilized by filtration through filter 
vandles, when it is ready to be put up 
in syringes and marketed as antivenin 

In conjunction with the tropical 
antivenin activities. the laboratories 

near Philadelphia maintain a 
snake house in which are caged 
a number of rattlesnakes, cop 
perheads and water moccasins 
The venom, extracted from all 
three species, is mixed together 
and processed in exactly the 
same manner as the tropical 
venom, with the exception of 
the crystallization. From the 
admixture of these threes 
venoms, a polyvalent antivenin 
is prepared which is said to be 
effective against the bite of 
any one of the three species. 

Many people seem to be 
under the impression that an 
antivenin immediately and com- 
pletely neutralizes the venom, 
whereas in actual truth, it re- 
lieves much of the pain and 
such neurotoxic symptoms as 
difficult respiration, vomiting 
and dizziness. A _ tourniquet 
should always be placed above 
the area tightly enough to pre- 
vent the return flow of blood. 
This tourniquet should be 
slowly loosened every fifteen 
minutes for a few seconds to 
prevent gangrene and then re- 
tightened. 


been 
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Art as Public Works 


==SHE eyes of the art world are 

focused for the moment upon an 

exhibition in Washington, D. C.., 

of 500 works of art done by 
American artists under the Public 
Works of Art Project. This repre- 
sents but a fraction of the art which 
Uncle Sam has received for the 
$1,408,381 he has paid to 3,521 artists. 
Altogether about 15,000 paintings 
and pieces of sculpture have been 
created under the P.W.A.P. 

This project has been proclaimed 
by many to be the greatest thing that 
has ever happened to art and artists 
in this country. Certainly it repre- 
sents a very practical kind of art 
recognition when a govern- 
ment becomes the greatest 
employer of artists in the 
world’s history. 

The story is best told in 

the words of Edward Bruce, 
retired banker and lawyer 
who has achieved interna- 
tional fame with his brush. 
Mr. Bruce was secretary of 
the board in charge of the 
project and this is his state- 
ment regarding it: 


“The Public Works of Art 
Project was organized on De- 
cember 8, 1933, as a federal 
project by a grant from Mr. 
Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works 
Administrator, to the ‘Treasury 
Department. The objective of 
the project was to give artists 
employment at craftsmen’s 
wages in the embellishment of 
public property with works of 
art. 

“In order to carry the pro- 
ject out, an administrative or- 
ganization was set up in Wash- 
ington and the country divided 
into sixteen regions, each in 
charge of a regional committee, 
who in turn appointed sub- 


discontinued on April 20 and the total 
allotment to carry it out and complete it 
has amounted to $1,408,381. The works 
of art produced are the property of the 
government and are being placed in public 
buildings and parks throughout’ the 
country. 

“The project has been a recognition of 
the value of culture and the arts in 
American life. It is a significant example 
of the President’s desire to give the people 
of this country ‘a more abundant life.’ It 
is the first completely democratic art 
movement in history. A great republic 
has accepted the artist as a useful member 
of society and his work as a valuable asset 
to the state. That the artists of the coun- 
try have accepted the challenge by giving 
their best is, we believe, proved by this 





committees throughout the ter- 
ritory assigned to them. These 
committees took charge of the 
selection and employment of 
the artists and the general su- 
pervision of their work. 
“Artists were selected on the 
basis of their qualifications as 
artists and their need of em- 
ployment. The subject matter 
assigned to them was the 
American scene in all _ its 
phases. Within this scope the 
artists were given the utmost 
freedom of expression. In all, 
3,251 artists have been em- 
ployed. Up to date they have 
created over 15,000 works of 
art consisting of murals, sculp- 
tures, oil paintings, water 
colors, etchings, lithographs, 
drawings, and products of 
various crafts. The project was 


Above: Lincoln Writing the 
Gettysburg Address. For use in 
a New York City school. Right: 
Negro Life. For a Baltimore, 
Maryland, industrial school. 


Public schools all over the coun- 
try will be greatly enriched by 
the results of the project. Their 
walls will be decorated by paint- 
ings done by artists of high stand- 
ing. In addition to mural paint- 
ings a variety of educational pro- 
jects have been prepared for the 
schools. These include a series 
of health posters for Massachu- 
setts State Department of Health; 
marionettes and marionette thea- 
tres for children's recreation cen- 
ters in Philadelphia; and sets of 
drawings and paintings such. as 
“Flowers of Ohio,” "Birds of 
Ohio,” and “American Cos- 
tumes,"" prepared for Cincinnati, 
Ohio, public schools. 


exhibition. That the work done under the 
project has been a genuine contribution to 
the enrichment of the life of the people 
has been indicated by the well-nigh uni- 
versal approval it has received and by the 
response of the public to it. 

“The project, in the short time it has 
operated, has definitely increased the art 
interest in this country. It has gone far 
to take the snobbery out of art and make 
it a part of the daily life of the average 
citizen. It has blazed the trail in the 
direction of getting rid of the drabness 
and monotony of our public buildings and 
parks. 

“Whatever the future may hold, it is the 
conviction of these who have been asso- 
ciated with this movement that it has had 
an important influence on the artistic and 

cultural life of the people and 
has added a new and fine ele- 
ment to the service the state 
should render.” 
Edwin Alden Jewell, art 
critic of the New York 
Times, says of the Corcoran 
show: 
“The exhibition proves im- 
pressive on several counts. It 
distinctly offers the spectator a 
panorama that is nation-wide 
Thus the fact that 
the P.W.A.P. is a national pro- 
ject attains appropriate drama- 
tization. You feel the sweep 
and the breadth of the creative 
impetus the government has by 
this means provided. Another 
very gratifying aspect is its in- 
clusion of so much conspicu- 
ously good work by artists as 
yet unknown, save possibly in 
their own communities. Thirty- 
three states are represented, 
and the good things produced 
are well distributed.” 


in scope. 
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Running Your Financial Life 
By JOHN N. ANDREWS Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Social Studies, School of Education, New York University 


X.—Social Insurance 
and Individual Security 


N recent years there has been a 

rapid industrialization of the pop- 

ulation, which means that there 

has been a great concentration of 
workers in manufacturing and the as- 
sociated industries. Along with this 
process has developed an increasing 
number of hazardous occupations. 
Many industries have undergone dras- 
tic technological changes, which have 
sometimes lightened the burdens of 
the workers but which, more often, 
have led to greater insecurity for 
them. Iron and steel workers have 
increased 7,000 per cent since 1850. 
It has been estimated that about 


life expectancy (length of life) which 
is seven or eight years less than that 
of others. The accident mortality rate 
of the industrial population is nearly 
three times as high as that of non- 
industrial employees. Current esti- 
mates indicate that about seven per 
cent of the industrial workers are in- 
jured each year. 

For more than a decade, the direct 
money costs of industrial accidents— 
in compensation, lost wages, and 
medical care—have been estimated to 
be at least one billion dollars per year. 
In terms of employment, the loss is 
the equivalent of 750.000 men being 
out of work for the entire year. 

The economic costs, distributed 


than the battlefield. Since our nation 
became independent, fifteen times as 
many persons have been killed or in- 
jured in industry as have been lost in 
the nation’s battles. 

What is society's responsibility in 
protecting and caring for those who 
are not able to care for themselves? 
Social insurance is one of the new and 
developing methods of providing pro- 
tection to workers and their families. 


The Meaning of Social Insurance 


The term “Social Insurance,” as it 
is generally understood, concerns 
methods of guaranteeing income to 
workers and their families against ac- 
cident, sickness, old age, death, and 

unemployment. The creation and 





one-third of all workers today 
are in manufacturing, mining, 
and other mechanical pursuits. 
These, of course, are recognized 
as the more dangerous occupa- 
tions. 

Many advantages might be 
listed as a_ result of these 
changes, including a higher rela- 
tive standard of living, more 
luxuries and conveniences, and 
greater opportunity for the en- 
joyment of cultural and educa- 
tional resources. But there are 
also many disadvantages—such 
as the destruction of certain 
handcrafts, the too rapid occupa- 
tional readjustment which must 
be made, and the increased num- 


Many accidents and 
occupational diseases are trace- 
able to the substitution of ma- 
chinery for the comparatively 
harmless hand-trades. Continu- 
ous exposure to unwholesome 
working conditions or poisonous 
materials, and a high degree of 
specialization in one limited part of a 
manufacturing process, are the under- 
lying causes of disease and fatigue. 





Accident and Disease Among 


Workers 


The principal causes of death oper- 
ate with unusual severity among the 
industrial population. Deaths from 
tuberculosis are about three times as 
high among industrial workers as 
among the non-industrial population. 
Pneumonia rates are twice as high. 
Many other diseases show a similar 
disproportionately high rate. As a 
result of the hazards to which he is 
exposed, the industrial worker has a 


administration of such schemes 
is usually, either in whole or in 
part, in the hands of the State. 
which assumes the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the financial 
soundness of the plan, and pre- 
scribes the bases upon which 
employers or employees, or both. 
are obliged to participate. 

The basis of social insurance. 
like that of all insurance, is 
simply the co-operative associa- 
tion of a large number of per- 
sons (the policy-holders or 
beneficiaries), who agree to 
share among themselves the bur- 
dens resulting from the various 
contingencies by the payment of 
the necessary contributions (pre- 
miums) into a common fund. 

As our knowledge of public 
health has grown in recent years, 
so has developed the movement 








FOR THE NEXT FORCED LANDING 


Cecil Jensen in The Brooklyn Citisen 


over public and private expenditures 
for poverty, child dependency, widow- 
hood, homes for aged, and hospitals 


are very great. However, the social 
cost can hardly be estimated in terms 
of dollars. The waste to society re- 
sulting from the destruction of men 
and women in their prime, and the 
cost to future generations in lower 
birth rate, infant mortality, increas- 
ing nervous disorders, and lowered 
resistance to disease, is much more 
significant than the money loss. 

We commonly think of war as the 
most destructive of all agencies, the 
acme ¢f things horrible. Yet the 
workshop has claimed more casualties 


for insurance against illness, ac- 
cident, and old age. Laws to 
promote these objects are based 
upon the belief that industry, 
being responsible for the workers 
in its service, ought to bear as part 
of the cost of production some of 
the expense for caring for an injured 
workman and of supporting his fam- 
ily during his incapacity; and that 
society should help to protect the indi- 
vidual against the hazards of the 
working life and the workless years 
of old age. 


Workmen's Compensation Laws 


Workmen's compensation is a sys- 
tem of insurance under which the 
worker who suffers injury from “in- 
dustrial accident” or “occupational 
disease” becomes eligible to receive 
benefits. It is the usual practice for 
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the cost of the insurance, the pre- 
miums necessary to build up the re- 
serve funds, to be paid by the em- 
ployer, and for the insurance to be 
compulsory for certain classes of 
workers. Many of our states, par- 
ticularly in the industrial northeast, 
have such systems. 

Under the old common law, the 
worker who was injured while en- 
gaged in work had the legal power of 
bringing a suit for damages against 
his employer. In order to sustain the 
suit, however, the worker had to prove 
the following: (a) No contributory 
negligence on his own part. If a ma- 
chine cut off your finger through your 
own neglect, you had no right to sue 
your employer. (b) No fellow work- 
er’s liability. If you lost an eye 
due to the carelessness of a fellow 
employee, you could sue him, but not 
your employer. (¢c) No assumption 
of risk. If you engaged in an occu- 
pation commonly regarded as danger- 
ous, you would not be allowed to sue 
in case of injury to yourself. 

Under the workmen’s compensation 
acts, however, it is not necessary that 
the worker sue his employer. The 
common law rules are disregarded. 
Provided that a worker qualifies under 
the plan, proof of injury suffices to 
establish a claim to payment. Most 
plans of workmen’s compensation pro- 
vide for recompense only in cases of 
“industrial accident’”—a bodily in- 
jury sustained while at work, and due 
to the work. (A gas tank explodes, 
an elevator falls down its shaft, a 
press crushes some worker's arm or 
leg.) 

Fourteen states and two federal 
acts (the federal acts protect em- 
ployees of the Federal Government 
and longshoremen working on ships 
in harbor) allow the worker 66 2/3 
per cent of his wages while he is ill. 
Seven states allow 65 per cent, others 
allow about 50 per cent. Thirty-four 
states have a maximum number of 
weeks during which temporary com- 
pensation may be paid, or a maximum 
number of dollars that may be 
paid, or both. The time limits range 
from 200 to 500 weeks, with 1000 in 
Wisconsin. The money limits range 
from $1,500 to $8,500. If total dis- 
ablement incapacitates the worker 
permamently, he continues to receive 
a fractional wage every week in 15 
states and under the federal em- 
ployees’ law. 

If the injury causes death, the 
funeral expenses in most states must 
be paid in addition to compensation 
for dependents. The widow receives 
in most states about one-third of the 
weekly wage formerly paid to her 
husband until her death or remarriage. 
For each child under 18 there is an 
allowance of about 15 per cent or 
more. Total compensation may not 
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exceed 662/3 per cent of wages. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance is a plan 
for providing the worker with a small 
income during periods when he is out 
of a job through no fault of his own. 
Most people agree that it is just as 
sensible to insure against the loss of 
your job as it is to insure against 
death or fire. But who shall pay for 
the costs of unemployment insurance? 
Shall it be the workers, the em- 
ployers, the government, or all three 
together? 

Most unemployment insurance plans 
call for the employers and the gov- 
ernment to contribute quite substan- 
tial sums to the reserve funds out of 
which unemployed workers are paid. 
Society, it is said, is responsible for 
unemployment, and should pay for 
the costs of it. Critics of unemploy- 
ment insurance do not agree that the 
government owes the worker the duty 
of providing him with an income when 
out of work. A practise like this, they 
argue, is equivalent to “charity,” and 
represents the granting of a “dole.” 
Those favoring unemployment insur- 
ance argue that the worker is a help- 
less victim of the swing of business 
from prosperity to depression and of 
technological developments. Needless 
to say, the experience of the past four 
years has brought sharply home the 
need for unemployment insurance, 
and has convinced many economists 
and legislators that it is the only 
practicable solution for the problem. 

In recent years American public 
opinion has been veering toward un- 
employment insurance plans. Euro- 
pean industrial nations have long 
since adopted the system extensively. 
Wisconsin, in 1932, was the first state 
to take direct steps. Unemployment 
insurance plans have also been pro- 
posed recently in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, ete. 
Various proposals have been put for- 
ward for a federal system of insur- 
ance, but the weight of opinion seems 
to favor state responsibility. 


The Problem of the Aged 


As a group, the aged are increasing 
faster that the general population. 
The total proportion of the aged, 65 
years or over, is now approximately 
five per cent of the population—or 
nearly six million. In 1920, the pro- 
portion was 4.7 per cent; in 1880, 
3.5 per cent. 

Several surveys have been made 
which indicate that the vast majority 
of old people are unable to support 
themselves, and that their relatives, 
in many instances, are unable or un- 
willing to support them. 

Yor a variety of reasons, the trend 
of modern industry is toward the 
gradual displacement of the upper 
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age-groups. This tendency is not so 
true in agriculture, the professions, 
small business concerns; and in public 
service. But scarcely one-fifth of in- 
dustrial and mechanical workers are 
employed after the age of 65. 

Under a system of old age pensions, 
all men and women who pass the age 
of 65 or 70 become eligible for gov- 
ernment relief, provided that their 
own earnings are insufficient to sup- 
port them. Few people deny that the 
government ought to provide some- 
thing for the support of the aged 
poor. Nevertheless, there is much 
ground for dispute: Should they be 
paid incomes by the government, or 
should they be compelled to enter in- 
stitutions and homes? 

People of a conservative turn of 
mind are opposed to an over-liberal 
application of the system of old age 
pensions. They fear that if the state 
grants relief of this kind too gener- 
ously, the incentive to thrift will be 
removed. People of a liberal turn of 
mind believe that old age pensions as 
administered today do not go far 
enough. They argue that a man who 
has spent his life in work ought to be 
assured of a comfortable old age. The 
worker is not personally to blame, 
they say, if low earnings do not per- 
mit him to save enough for his old 
age, 

The movement for state old-age 
pensions has grown rapidly in this 
country in the last few years. Seven- 
teen states and the territory of Alaska 
now have old-age pension laws. The 
eligibility of persons fer pensions 
under the laws of the various states 
depends upon age, citizenship, period 
of residence, moral character, and 
need. Pensions are not granted to 
persons with property valued at more 
than from $2000 to $3000 or with 
incomes above $300 to $400 a year. 
The total amount granted varies from 
about $100 to $350. It is reasonable 
to assume that old-age pension plans 
will become more important in mod- 
ern society. 


Social Insurance Against Sickness 


There are three distinct parts to 
the problem of sickness: (1) preven- 
tion, (2) medical care, and (3) com- 
pensation for loss of wages during 
illness. The majority of families can- 
not receive adequate medical care 
without the use of the insurance prin- 
ciple. Also sick persons are not as 
likely to return to work before they 
should if they receive compensation 
for their illness. 

The fund that a family may budget 
for illness is unnecessary during the 
years when there is little or no illness, 
but it is entirely inadequate at a time 
of serious illness. If this same 
amount is properly distributed on the 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Your Chances in the New Era 


There Are Still Jobs for Versatile Boys and Girls 
By WALTER B. PITKIN, Ph.D. 


N a manner you have probably 
never suspected, the new needs of 
business and industry are reflected 
in miniature in many American 

homes. How so? 

Well, here are Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Middleton and their two children. 
Before 1929 their yearly income was 
$5,000. They hired specialists to do 
their work, employing a maid, a cook, 
garage workers to keep their car clean 
and in repair. 

In 1929 they lost heavily, and, by 
1934, their annual income had fallen 
to $1,200. Somehow they had to man- 
age to buy the necessities, but with 
only 25 per cent of their former in- 
come. How did they do it? 

First, by creative economy. They 
studied their budget with care, and 
found many ways to cut corners with- 
out too great hardship. Next, they 
learned how to do the work themselves 
that they had formerly employed spe- 
cialists to do. Mrs. Middleton is now 
family cook, housekeeper, laundress, 
and dressmaker. Mr. Middleton has 
learned how to take care of all the me- 
chanical work on the old car, and re- 
pair the plumbing around the house. 

On a vastly larger scale. but in 
somewhat the same manner, business 
and industrial concerns have followed 
this same pattern. They have hired 
experts to cut costs as much as pos- 
sible. Department stores hired sales 
clerks who could also do clerical work 
and handle stock during the hours 
when they were not selling on the 
floor. Business offices hired stenog- 
raphers who also knew bookkeeping 
and who could operate a switchboard 
when necessary, thus combining three 
jobs in one. 

Two new fields, then, offer you good 
opportunities: work in creative econ- 
omy, and merger jobs. And they will 
continue to do so for many 
years. 


Creative Economy 


Every phase of business, 
industry, and public affairs 
requires creative, highly 
trained workers to improve 
still further production 
methods, to tackle the vast 
job of working out a less 
costly and reasonably effi- 
cient system of distribution, 
and to achieve further econ- 
omies in the handling of 
both men and machines. 

Here are a few of the most 
promising opportunities : 


1. Cost accountants. Almost every 
top executive, sooner or later, telis us 
that “Industry needs high-grade cost 
accountants.” Do you like mathe- 
matics? Have you succeeded as a 
bookkeeper or accountant? Then you 
might do well to consider the career 
of a cost accountant. Where are the 
jobs likely to open up? Many, prob- 
ably, through trade associations and 
their members. Keep in touch with 
the activities of such associations. A 
large lumber association, for example, 
reports to us that its chief job is to 
promote friendly relations between 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers, as well as to furnish credit 
information to its members. The asso- 
ciation must build up a policing organ- 
ization throughout the country to 
safeguard the interests of lumber com- 
panies under the industry's code. It 
must create a department for each 
kind of timber. Once under way, the 
association will need the services of 
accountants and auditors who know 
the lumber business. Here’s a fine 
lead for high-grade, enterprising men. 

An official of a large savings bank, 
himself a Certified Public Accountant, 
is now supervising manager of various 
hotels that have been taken over by 
his bank. He tells us that hotel ac- 
countancy offers reasonably good 
chances for trained and resourceful 
men to sell their services to local 
financial institutions. 

Inquire at your local banks about 
hotel properties that they have been 
forced to take over. Bankers may 
jump at the chance of getting your 
services if you are highly trained and 
competent. You can’t prepare for this 
field overnight. It requires many 
vears of persistent study and prac- 
tice. In normal times, cost account- 
ants earn between $3600 and $7500 a 


-HELP WANTED - 


Young Men and Women who 
can Fill two jobs at the same time 


year, and many work into highly paid 
executive positions. An industrial 
manager tells us that people who have 
had scientific or engineering training 
make unusually competent cost ac- 
countants. 

2. Distribution experts. Our cum- 
bersome system of distribution needs 
several thousand experts, both to cut 
costs and improve efficiency in distri- 
buting products from maker to con- 
sumer. Take the retail business as a 
horrible example of imbecility in dis- 
tribution. The average retailer in the 
food field is almost as badly off as the 
average farmer. He keeps going only 
because he can feed his family at whole 
sale cost prices, while his wife and 
children furnish free help. Costs of dis 
tribution have mounted steadily, under 
inefficient planning and management, 
until as long ago as 1910, retail selling 
cost to the consumer had doubled in 
thirty years. In 1915, a Congres- 
sional investigation revealed that 40 
cents out of the average consumer's 
dollar went for selling-costs alone. 
Today the Department of Commeres 
states that these costs have mounted 
to 55 cents. 

Several authorities believe that dis 
tribution experts need not be techni- 
cally trained. They state that travel, 
experience in actual production and 
selling, and ingenuity are more im 
portant. On the other hand, you will 
benefit enormously by at least the 
fundamentals of engineering training 
This, combined with creative imagina 
tion in analyzing consumer demand 
and methods of supplying this, should 
offer you among the most lucrative 
and interesting opportunities of the 
next quarter-century. 

Many of you will have to create 
your own openings by proving that 
you can be useful in dollars and cents 

Short-sighted business is in 
terested in present profits. 
not long-term prospects. So 
if you contemplate entering 
this promising field, you 
must thoroughly know the 
business in which you hope 
to locate. This may mean 
months of investigation and 
study, but the opportunities 
are wide open for the ablest 
workers. 

3. Market research work 
ers. Soon several thousand 
young people will find life 
time careers in market re- 
search, Our production 
technique is unsurpassed 





We can produce in any quantity, at 
almost any price required. But we 
have barely begun the study of ways 
of getting products to the consumer, 
and of discovering what the consumer 
wants produced. 

Where shall you look for openings? 


a. In progressive advertising agencies, 
who must not only devise advertisements 
that will appeal to the specific wants and 
interests of the consumer, but must ad- 
vise manufacturers how best to produce 
and present their wares. 

b. In manufacturing companies who 
seek to check production against con- 
sumer demand, to distribute their sales 
effort relative to the volume of sales that 
can reasonably be expected in given 
areas. 

c. In trade associations, who must 
constantly gather statistical information 
about prices and markets under code re- 
quirements, or in the research agencies 
employed by the associations for this 
purpose. 

d. In industrial engineering concerns 
and research agencies who maintain mar- 
ket research staffs to serve their clients. 


Several months ago a leading adver- 
tising agency reported to us that as 
soon as its business improved, there 
would be openings for many market 
research workers. Just a few weeks 
ago, the company inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the metropolitan 
newspapers calling for just such 
employees. 


Merger Jobs 


Look for fine opportunities as the 
result of combining two poor oppor- 
tunities! Perhaps this sounds foolish. 
But it isn’t. Let’s put it in a form 
easier to understand. One poor job 
combined with another poor job often 
equals a very good job. 

The merger job is the result of one 
of the most striking tendencies in all 
industry, business, and science during 
the past hundred years—the tendency 
to specialize narrowly in one’s work. 
While business booms, the specialist 
prospers—more or.less. A worker 
who can do nothing but repair radio 
sets may make a good living as long as 
everybody is buying radio sets. But 
when business slackens, what grief! A 
farmer who can grow only wheat may 
whistle merrily as long as Europeans 
buy his grain. But, oh, what a dirge 
after that market collapses ! 

Every business requires many dis- 
tinct activities. Some have to do with 
producing, while others are concerned 
with selling. Producing is not a single 
activity. Neither is selling. Each 
embraces many kinds of skills. Each 
deals with many different things and 
people. 

Your first move is to study some 
business that interests you with the 
idea of merging two or more of its 
activities. Master this combination, 
and you will soon be sought after. 

Here are a few mergers I have met. 
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A large oil company was recently 
looking for a man who combined two 
important qualifications. He must be 
an engineer with some training in oil 
engines, and he must also be a good 
salesman, either by experience or else 
by nature. The company wanted him 
to sell its products to steamship cem- 
panies. And why not an ordinary 
salesman? Because the steamship 
company buyers are trained technical 
men who insist upon putting oil 
through all sorts of scientific tests. A 
salesman who knows nothing about 
oils and oil engines is at a grave dis- 
advantage in dealing with such wise 
buyers. So, you see, the company 
offered a merger job to the right man 
who could combine insight into the 
engineering aspects of petroleum with 
the knack of presenting and selling 
the products. At the time we learned 
of this job, the company’s personnel 
manager had interviewed more than 
fifty applicants for the job and had 
turned them all down. They couldn’t 
merge. Here’s a new job I ran into 
some weeks ago, out near Cleveland, 
Ohio. Two young salesmen, out of 
work for months, drove from town to 
town seeking employment. While 
passing a farm, they noticed a way- 
side stand with berries for sale at ab- 
surdly low prices. They bought a box 
and chatted with the seller. They 
learned that the farmer was steadily 
losing money because the produce he 
shipped to town hardly paid the cost 
of picking and packing. The two 
salesmen recalled the high price of 
berries in Cleveland, and, after a 
short talk with the farmer, they in- 
vented a good job for themselves. 

They call on farmers in near-by 
counties and ask bluntly whether the 
latter are satisfied with their profits. 
Every farmer says he isn’t, of course. 
Well, does he sell through a commis- 
sion agent? If he says he does, then 
the salesmen have smooth sailing. If 
he sells his own produce from house 
to house, the salesmen sometimes fail 
to land him; but quite as often they 
do, for they show him that he doesn’t 
make as much as he should. For he 
lacks time to grade his produce and to 
get around to the best customers be- 
fore berries and perishable vegetables 
have started to spoil. Quick sales 
mean high profits. 

The salesmen get a list of every- 
thing the farmer will have for sale, 
with the dates the crops mature, and 
the number of days they will be at 
their prime. They get the farmer to 
retain them as advance salcs agents. 
Then they push a threefold campaign. 
First, they work up advance sales 
which give the buyer an edge of the 
market. Next, they sell what they can 
on the day the crops are in their 
prime. Finally, they sell the unsold 
remnants in the wholesale districts of 
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the cities at whatever price they can 
get. The cream of their business is the 
advance sale, providing a good living. 

The trade journal field is over- 
crowded, not only with experienced 
journalists but with inferior trade 
journals as well. Yet there are op- 
portunities here in merger jobs. How 
so? Well, many men with technical 
training and a thorough knowledge of 
some business or industry have tried 
to publish trade journals, only to fail 
dismally. They lacked expert knowl- 
edge of the _ publishing business. 
Again, experienced publishers are 
doomed to failure because they can- 
not secure writers who merge skill and 
experience in journalism with techni- 
cal knowledge. 

Hence, though your opportunities 
as a single-track journalist are meagre 
indeed, your chances are better if you 
merge the qualifications of the first- 
class writer with special knowledge of 
some important line of business. Be- 
ware of learning an obsolescent field, 
or one already crowded with experts. 
For example, waste no time and 
money on learning carpentry, or old- 
style housing, or old-fashioned real 
estate. Instead, look to such up-and- 
coming businesses as_ prefabricated 
housing, or air conditioning, or agri- 
cultural engineering. 

Look for opportunities in industria] 
management, especially in __ fields 
where high-grade workers are, for the 
most part, technically trained. Indus- 
trial plants seek factory superinten- 
dents familiar with technical problems 
and who, at the same time, have 
enough knowledge of practical psy- 
chology to handle men easily and 
efficiently, with enough training in 
English to write a readable and liter- 
ate report, and with sufficient back- 
ground in management problems to 
plan improvements in layout, proc- 
esses, production figures, and _ the 
like. 

If you like selling and are thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of 
your product, you can almost cer- 
tainly locate many fine opportunities. 
For the days of high pressure selling 
have long sirice departed. No more 
ignorant, impudent, offensively ag- 
gressive salesmen will get by. 

In the technical field, the salesman 
must be able to meet the technician in 
his customer’s plant, talk his language, 
and advise on the use of the products 
he sells. A large chemical manufac- 
turing concern tells us that already its 
salesmen are being recruited from the 
ranks of the technical workers. He 
looks to increasing opportunity here. 

If you are alert and have a wide 
open mind, you will see for yourself 
dozens of opportunities either to 
create or to fill some promising merget 
job. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 


Slamming the Door to Debtors 


=SHE war debts controversy between 

the United States and the European 

powers is slowly dragging out its 
last, inglorious chapter. These nations 
owe the United States Government some- 
thing over 11 billion dollars which they 
borrowed during and shortly after the 
World War, partly to buy war supplies 
and partly to help reconstruct their 
dévastated industries. This huge sum is 
the total of principal and interest agreed 
upon in “refunding” negotiations between 
each of them and the American War 
Debts Commission in the years 1925 and 
1926, and was to have been paid back 
in a schedule of fixed installments over a 
period of 62 years. These refunding 
agreements were considered reasonable at 
the time, although they varied consider- 
ably in the burden they imposed on dif- 
ferent nations. France and Italy, for in- 
stance, were allowed to pay a very low 
interest rate because of their economic 
condition, while Great Britain was too 
proud to ask the same treatment, and 
paid a much higher rate. 

The debt payments were kept up for 
six years. Now, however, since July 1, 
1932, they have pretty generally quit 
paying, or paid much less than the 
amounts owed. Only one nation has con- 
tinued to make its payments in full. That 
is little Finland, one of the sturdiest and 
most progressive of the young republics 
created since the war. It is only fair to 
say that Finland's total debt to us of 
$5,726,000 is comparatively insignificant 
beside those of the three main debtors 
Britain with 4.6 billions: France, 3.9 
billions; and Italy, 2.0 billions. 

Under the terms of the schedules 
Washington should receive on June 15 
total payments of $174,000,000 from all 
the debtors. As matters now stand, it is 
unlikely that we will receive more than 
one per cent of that sum. For the last 
year, Great Britain, Italy, and four minor 
countries have been making what are 
called “token payments,” that is, small 
sums which are only fractions of the 
whole amount owed but which are given 
as an evidence of good faith until some 
agreement may be reached for revision 
of the debt settlements. France, Belgium, 
and most others have paid nothing in 
that time. 

It would take a large book to explain 
all the reasons why Europe is not paying 
these debts now, and why she feels justi- 
tified in not doing so. They are both 
psychological and economic reasons. The 
former Allied Powers feel that America 
came into the war late, that she did not 
suffer in loss of men or wealth nearly 
as heavily as any of them, and that the 
loans should be considered morally as 
America’s contribution to the prosecution 
of a common cause in which they were all 
involved. Originally they expected to 
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pay the cost of the war out of repara- 
tions, or tribute, exacted from Germany 
and the defeated nations. America never 
admitted officially that the reparations 
question had anything to do with the 
war debts. But Europe insisted fre- 
quently that she could not continue pay- 
ing America unless Germany made reg- 
ular payments as agreed upon in the 
Dawes and Young Plans. In the summer 
of 1931, Germany's economic position 
grew so bad that President Hoover pro- 
posed a one year “moratorium,” or post- 
ponement of all payments on international 
debts. 

Acting on the strength of this, and 
forced to take action by Germany's grow- 
ing resistance to reparations payments, 
the Allied Powers signed with Germany 
the so-called Lausanne Agreement, by 
which Germany was released from all but 
a very small fraction (6 per cent) of her 
remaining payments. France and Britain 
feel that they were led to do this under 
a mistaken belief that the U. S. would 
then treat them more leniently. France 
has since defaulted with a clear con- 
science, and Britain will probably do so 
in June. The British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Neville Chamberlain, has made 
no provision in his budgets for American 
payments, and England came through her 
last fiscal year with a surplus of about 
$165,000,000, which would just about pay 
the debt installments for the year. But 
the British Cabinet, as well as public 
opinion there, are united in their deter- 
mination to refuse further payments. In- 
cidentally. America’s action last Jan- 
uary in devaluating the dollar to 59 cents 
has considerably reduced the amounts the 
foreign debtors owe us, although Britain 
would gain only 4 per cent. 

The war debts have created more bit- 
terness and hatred of the United States 
than anything that has happened in years. 
Europe calls Uncle Sam a “Shylock,” de- 
manding his pound of flesh, and America 
feels that all Europeans are “dead beats.” 
The two attitudes are so far apart that 
there is no hope of ever bringing them to- 
gether. The time has long gone past when 
any agreement for revision can be reached. 
If we had taken the bull by the horns 
three years ago, and made a generous 
offer, Europe might have agreed to pay 
us 50 per cent of the debts in future. But 
now sie is unwilling to pay even 10 per- 
cent, and whether it is called cancellation 
or default, the result remains the same. 
No informed siudent of international af- 
fairs expects that America will ever be 
able to salvage more than a few cents on 
the dollar, if any. 

The new element in the situation is in- 
troduced by the passage of the Johnson 
Bill (see page 20), which provides that 
hereafter it shall be unlawful for any 
private citizen or investment bank in the 
U. S. to make loans of any kind to any 
foreign nation which is in default to the 
U. S. Government on any of its debts. 
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Another thorough and authoritative 
work on housing (see the May 12th issue) 
is a set of four volumes published by the 
President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, one of the worth- 
while monuments of the Hoover admin- 
istration. . . . The problem is subdivided 
into Finance and Taxation, Residential 
Planning, Repair and Remodeling, Pro- 
grams and Objectives, and other volumes. 


After four years of depression, it was 
saddening to see how few students in- 
cluded economic books in their lists for 
the Reading Race. ... If the major objec- 
tion to economics is that the books are too 
weighty, in respect both to pounds and 
paragraphs, your troubles are over be- 
cause the American Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy (112 E. 19th St., New York) 
has published a bibliography called “The 
Twelve Inch Shelf” which lists a regular 
pocket library on economics. ... Most of 
the books on.the list are pamphlets, easy 
to read and, because of inexpensive form, 
still easier to buy. 

« 


Walter Polakov, industrial engineer, 
says our biggest trouble is not unemploy- 
ment of men but the unemployment of 
power. ... In his book, The Power Age 
(Covici-Friede), he establishes his thesis 
that the United States is equipped with 
the resources and the technique to give 
everyone practically everything. . . . The 
only obstacles.in the way are human. . . 
If you are looking for economics that is 
exciting, try this on your reading lamp. 

* 


Must We Have War? ... In his book 
by that title, Ascher Henkin says, “No!” 
After reviewing war in its biological, 
psychological, and institutional aspects, he 
describes methods for working pacifists 
, As Spinoza once said, the problem 
is not to avert war, but to obtain and 
preserve peace 
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One more economics book, please, before 
you go... . It’s exactly what you need 
for your vacation The title is Our 
Economic Society and Its Problems (Har- 
court, Brace). . . . The authors, Howard 
C. Hill and handsome Rexford G. Tug 
well, the man who makes conservatives 
shudder. . . . If you have any suspicions, 
after reading your local editorials, that 
Mr. Tugwell really is a Communist, read 
his book and learn the difference between 
Communism and traditional American loy- 
alty to the pursuit of happiness 
There is an illustration to every page 
° Harcourt, Brace Co. publish a free 
pamphlet about Mr. Tugwell 


If you have reached the point where 
you no longer see all things as black or 
white, if you are able to discover a variety 
of shades of gray, with here and there a 
dash of purple, you'll enjoy reading 
Woelfel’s Molders of the American Mind 
(Columbia University Press). . . . This 
tells about the men who tell most of the 
other members of the educational system 
(thirty million in all) what and how to 
think. . . . In the connection, you also 
ought to read the latest pamphlet for the 
League of Industrial Democracy, “Edu- 
cation and the Social Order,’ by one of 
the most popular of the mind-moulders, 
John Dewey. ... By the way, don’t assume 
that all these educational leaders agree 
... The fun of Woelfel’s book is in seeing 
how and why they disagree 
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War Debts Payments Near End 


HEN Congress passed _ the 

Johnson Act banning private 

loans to countries which have 
defaulted on their debt payments to the 
United States, it probably had no thought 
of forcing the countries which have been 
making “token” payments to enter the 
ranks of the defaulters, and it certainly 
did not intend to cut off the Russians 
from trading with. America. Yet this 
seems likely to be the result of the mea- 
sure. When President Roosevelt signed 
the Johnson Act last month, it was still 
an open question whether it applied to the 
token-paying nations or not. Later Attor- 
ney General Homer Cummings ruled that 
the five nations which have made token 
payments (Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Latvia and Lithuania) are not in 
default and are therefore not subject to 
the provisions of the law. Soviet Russia, 
which has never failed to pay on the dot 
every cent of its own obligations but which 
repudiated the debts of the Czarist and 
Kerensky regimes when the Bolsheviks 
came into power, was held to be in default. 
Mr. Cummings’ decision permitted pri- 
vate loans to the token-paymng nations 
but not to Russia, France, or the other 
defaulters. It did not prevent the gov- 
ernment from extending loans to Russia 
or any other nation through corporations 
like the Export-Import Bank (now headed 
by George N. Peek, formerly Agricultural 
Adjustment Administrator), because the 
Johnson Act specifically exempts govern- 
ment corporations from the ban. But for 
no apparent reason the directors of the 
Export-Import Bank met while the bill 
was in Congress and passed a resolution 
that no “actual credit ‘+:rcactions” should 


fault could readily do so through a Lon- 
don or Paris intermediary. The informed 
view was that the only effective result of 
the Johnsen Act was to prevent all trade 
with Russia. 

But another result soon loomed: the 
default of the five nations which since 
June 15, 1933, have been sending token 
payments on account seemed imminent. 
For the State Department informed the 
European debtor governments that, while 
token payments would be welcomed on the 
next pay day, June 15, only full payments 
on that date will preclude their being 
held in default within the meaning of the 
Johnson Act. In England it was said that 
this ruling left no reason for continuing 
the token payments, and, though there 
was no official statement at the time, the 
general expectation was that when June 15 
comes round Great Britain will send us 
nothing at all. As the British lead is 
followed by the other token-paying na- 
tions, it seemed likely that the only pay- 
ment the State Department would receive 
next month would be Finland’s. In that 
case the issue of the war debts would pre- 
sumably be quite dead. Of more than 
$11,000,000,000 reported outstanding last 
year, all but $8,803,295 would then have 
been repudiated, and the hopes of per- 
suading the debtor nations to resume pay- 
ments in the future would certainly be 
very dim. 

But too much blame ought not to be 
attached to the nations which have de- 
faulted or may default in the future, for 
in large measure the responsibility for the 
outcome is ours. Before the war we were 
a debtor nation ourselves, accustomed to 
exporting more than we imported = “™ 





be undertaken with 
the Soviets until they 
have presented “an 
xeceptable debt 
agreement.” 

Thus the situation 
after the Cummings 
ruling was this: 
loans private and 
public might be 
made to the token- 
paying nations; pub- 
lic but not private 
loans might be made 
to the defaulters; 
neither public nor 
private loans might 
be made to Russia. 
In view of the fact 
that, with the excep- 
tion of Finland, 
Russia is today the 
only nation that 
has paid its debts 
promptly and in full, 
this situation seemed 
rather foolish. It 
was pointed out, too, 
that any American 
financial institution 
which wanted to 
float a loan to a 
nation held in de- 








The landlady's revonge. 
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paid our debts by the excess of exports 
over imports. The war made us into a 
creditor nation, for we sent Europe goods 
and charged them up to be paid later. 
The only way Europe could pay us was 
in goods, including gold. There wasn't 
enough gold in the world to pay us with, 
so the only practical way for us to accept 
payments was in goods. That meant re- 
ducing our tariffs and allowing imports 
to exceed exports. But in 1922 Congress 
passed a law increasing the tariff duties 
by an average of 25 per cent above the 
previous record highs of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff of 1909. And in 1930 this 
prohibitively high tariff wall was raised 
again. In the circumstances, European 
debtor governments could do nothing but 
send us gold. In fact they did send gold 
until many of them had so. depleted their 
reserves of the metal that their banks no 
longer had the minimum required by the 
laws. When that point was reached, many 
of the countries stopped sending gold. 
France alone stopped before she really 
had to, but even for her the end was near. 
Today an intelligent Frenchman will tell 
you that his country would be delighted to 
pay the war debts in wines, liquors, silks, 
fruits and nuts, vegetable oils, and the 
like. But, he will say, you people won't 
let us. And he will be right. We won't 


Britain Starts Trade War 


N the fourth week after the original 
enunciation of Japan's new “hands «% 
China” doctrine (Schol., May 5, 12, 19), 
the repercussions that doctrine proaucey 
abroad were louder and more explosive 
than ever. All through the Manchurian 
campaign, when Japan’s bloody conquest 
of a large part of China was shocking the 
world, France remained conspicuousl) 
friendly to the new lords of the East. 
So noticeable was her attitude toward 
Japan that rumors of an alliance of the 
two nations against Soviet Russia were 
current at the time, and it was generally 
believed that French bankers were sup- 
plying Japan with credits and French 
heavy industries sending munitions to her 
for use against China. People who felt 
that Japan was playing the part of a 
bully in the Manchurian campaign were 
much incensed at the French attitude. 
This month Frene: policy took a sudden 
tack. In a note to Tokyo France informed 
the Japanese that China’s door must be 
left open. The note backed up the Nine 
Power Treaty of 1922, in which the signa- 
tories, including Japan, guaranteed one an- 
other equal rights in China. And, perhaps 
with a touch of Gallic irony, it expressed 
“satisfaction that Japan’s intention is to 
remain faithful to international law.” 
But the first real blow at Japan, as dis- 
tinguished from the sallies of a battle of 
diplomacy, was dealt by Great Britain. 
By lowering wages to the starvation point 
and depreciating the yen far more than 
we have depreciated the dollar, Japan has 
been able to capture a large part of the 
market in textiles formerly enjoyed by the 
Lancashire cotton mills. Responding to 
the pressure of the mill owners, the men 
whose jobs have disappeared with the 
shrinking of the markets, and a large part 
of the general public, the British govern- 
ment has been attempting to come to some 
agreement with Japan wheret, the textile 
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markets would be shared between the two ° 


countries. But Japan refused to com- 
promise, and so the negotiations came to 
nothing. Instead of agreement there was 
trade war. 

Appearing before the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Walter Runciman, head of 
Britain’s Board of Trade, announced that 
he had imposed import quotas calculated 
to reduce by more than half the sales of 
Japanese cotton and rayon to the British 
Crown colonies. He promised similar 
quotas on other imports if Japan fails to 
restrict voluntarily her sales to the British 
colonies. Since the Statute of Westminster 
was passed in 1931, the British Govern- 
ment has had no power to legislate for the 
Dominions. Mr. Runciman’s quotas apply 
only to India, Rhodesia, and the protec- 
torates in Africa assigned to Britain in 
the Treaty of Versailles. In 1932 Japan 
sent the British colonies 205,000,000 yards 
of textiles, and last year the quantity was 
even greater. 

Another development with a close bear- 
ing on the Japanese policy toward China 
was the announcement of Dr. Ludwig 
Rajchman, technical agent of the League 
of Nations’ Council for Chinese Recon- 
struction, that the League would spend in 
China this year six times as much money 
is it spent last year. Roads will be built, 
waterways improved, flood areas con- 
trolled, and farms extended. The purpose 
of the expenditures is to consolidate China 
as an independent nation. Japan resents 
the League’s work in China fully as much 
is she resents the activities of the U. S. 
und Italian airplane salesmen.  Indica- 
tions were that the shown-down on the 
“hands off China” doctrine might come 
not with the United States, France, or 
Great Britain even, but with the League 
of Nations. 

Meanwhile Soviet Russia, which recently 
establis» ed an autonomous Jewish state, 
Biro-Bi jan, on the border of Manchukuo, 
is said w be marshalling mechanized army 
units in Outer Mongolia and to be con- 
structing military roads there, not with 
any idea of starting aggressive combat, 
but simply to protect the territory against 
Japanese aggression. Reports are also 
current that Japan is preparing to have 
Manchukuo demand the cession of Inner 
Mon; lia, the long wedge between Outer 
Mongolia and China proper, as well as 
“special rights” in Hopei and Shantung. 
“Tendencies leading toward the dismem- 
berment of China,” says a recent Foreign 
Policies Report, “are definitely in the 
ascendant.” 
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The somber steel doors of Cook County Jail, 
Chicago, opening to receive Samuel Insull, 
broken Utility magnate. 


Samuel Insull Returns 


AMUEL INSULL’S two year flight 

from justice is over. When the 

Turkish authorities took him off his 
Greek freight boat, ordered him held for 
extradition to U. S. agents, and placed 
him in a Stamboul jail to await the con- 
venience of the American embassy, Mr. 
Insull hired Turkish and British law- 
yers in a last desperate effort to prevent 
his return to Chicago (Schol., April 21). 
But the Turkish Attorney General ruled 
that no appeal from the decision to ex- 
tradite Mr. Insull was possible under 
Turkish law, so all the corps of lawyers 
could do was to send their client a bill 
and wish him the best of luck. A week 
later a secretary from the United States 
Embassy at Angora placed Mr. Insull on 
board the S. S. Evilona, and as a prisoner 
of the Federal government the fugitive 
sailed back to the States. 

Arriving in New York harbor, where 
a fleet of tugs and seaplanes bearing re- 
porters, newspaper photographers, and 
newsreel men greeted him, Samuel Insull 
was placed on a Coast Guard cutter and 

taken to Sandy Hook, N. J. 
There a waiting train re- 
ceived him and his un- 
wanted bodyguard of Fed- 
eral agents. Thus ignobly 
the man who for many 
years pulled the strings of 
Chicago and Illinois politics 
and ruled the largest power 
and light empire in the 
world returned to the 
scene of his tarnished 
glory. 

If it brought tears to the 
eyes of Samuel Insull to 








Three types of Mongolians in 
Manchuria 
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make the long journey from 
Constantinople to Chicago a 
Federal prisoner, worse things 
were in store for.him when at 
last he reached “home.” Over 
3,000 persons met him at the 
station, and while some cried 
“Poor old man” and “I feel 
sorry for him,” the great ma- 
jority booed and hissed or 
shouted “Let him face _ the 
music!” The ordeal depressed 
the old. man, and when he 
reached the marshal’s office to 
await a hearing on his bail, he 
had to lie down for half an 
hour. Then he got up and 
went into court, where the 
Federal Attorney pleaded for 
a bail bond of $200,000 and 
the Federal Judge granted the 
plea over the protests of In- 
sull’s lawyers. 
Claiming that he could not 
raise the sum demanded, Mr. 
Insull was taken off to jail. 
He was finger-printed, bathed, 
examined by a doctor, and re- 
lieved of all sharp objects in 
his pockets like any other 
prisoner. Because the prison doctor 
confirmed the assertions of his Greek 
physicians that Mr. Insull’s heart was 
weak, the prisoner was assigned to a ward 
of the prison’s hospital, which he shared 
with a 13-year-old boy murderer and 
five other prisoners. Two days later his 
lawyer appealed to another judge to re- 
duce Mr. Insull’s bail, but the plea was 
denied. Mr. Insull then furnished the 
$200,000, and was released. 

The return of Samuel Insull afte: 
nearly two years abroad makes it possible 
for the Federal authoritiés to proceed at 
once with their cases against him. He 
and seventeen associates are accused of 
having used the U. S. mails to defraud 
investors, and he and ten others are 
charged with violating the Federal bank- 
ruptcy laws. The trials are expected to 
bring out a great deal of information 
about the functions and uses of holding 
companies, 


Stock Market Bill Passed 


FTER many weeks during which 

the House Interstate Commerce 

Committee and the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee worked on 
them, heard testimony for and against 
them, amended them, revised them 
(Schol., March 3, 17, April 14, 28), the 
Fletcher-Rayburn Stock Exchange Con- 
trol Bills finally reached the floors of, 
respectively, the Senate and the House. 
As they were reported by the committees, 
the two bills, originally identical, differed 
from one another in several important 
particulars. The House measure (Repre- 
sentative Rayburn’s) divided control over 
stock exchanges between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Federal Re- 
serve Board, while the Senate Bill (Sen- 
ator Fletcher's) created a new Stock Ex- 
change Authority to exercise the control, 
with certain veto rights vested in the Re- 
serve Board. The House bill retained the 
feature of a definite limitation on mar- 
gins, though this was increased to 55 per 
cent of the value of the securities and the 
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Reserve Board was given the power to al- 
ter the per cent from time to time. The 
Senate bill left the whole question of 
margins to the Authority. A third im- 
portant difference between the two bills 
concerned the penalties they provided for 
infractions. The House measure had been 
amended so that prison terms could be 
applied only for infractions of the act 
itself, not for infractions of regulations 
made under it. The Senate bill did not 
make this distinction, but reduced the 
maximum prison term from 10 years to 
two, and the maximum fines for individual 
violators from $25,000 to $10,000. 

Debate started first in the House. The 
Republican opponents of the New Deal 
charged that the Rayburn Bill would re- 
tard recovery, contract credit, and injure 
business. Mr. Rayburn (D., Texas) ac- 
cused the New York Stock Exchange of 
responsibility for much of the propaganda 
against his measure, warned that amend- 
ments written by the exchanges would be 
offered during the debate, and urged that 
they be voted down. But opposition to 
his bill was very stiff. 

The next day, however, this opposition 
received a body blow in the form of a 
carefully timed report made public by 
Ferdinand Pecora, attorney for the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. Mr. 
Pecora’s report showed that between 
Jan. 1, 1928 and Aug. 31, 1933, individuals 
and firms belonging to the New York 
Stock Exchange made net incomes total- 
ing nearly a billion dollars. Of this the 
greater part was made in 1928 and 1929, 
and in 1931 and 1932 an actual net defi- 
cit of $11,000,000 was recorded. But in the 
“Roosevelt boom” of last year, the report 
indicated, the members made a net income 
of almost $97,000,000 in eight months. 
Though Richard Whitney, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, branded 
the report as “grossly misleading,” its 
publication pushed the Rayburn Bill 
through the House with a bang. When, 
three days after Mr. Pecora’s shove, the 
bill was passed, it differed in no im- 
portant way from the draft the commit- 
tee had reported. The only amendments 
it picked up on its course through the 
House were amendments approved by 
the committee. 

The next week the Senate took up its 
own Fletcher Bill. Senator Fletcher (D., 
Fla.) opened the debate with a warning 
that if the stock exchanges of the nation 
wouldn’t stop their opposition to his bill, 
they might expect something still more 
drastic. He called “irrelevant, imma- 
terial and impertinent” the assertion that 
the bill was the work of the “Brain 
Trust.” 

Amendments offered by opponents of 
the bill were then voted down, whether 
they tended to increase or to decrease the 
degree of control contemplated. After 
six days of debate the bill was passed 
much as the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee had wanted it passed. The opposi- 
tion marshalled only 13 votes. Amend- 
ments modifying the Securities Act of 
1933 were attached as a rider, but they 
had the approval of the Committee and, 
presumably, of the White House. 

With the Rayburn Bill passed by the 
House and the Fletcher Bill approved by 
the Senate, the stock exchanges were 
within a short time of coming under the 
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One stock the whole country is bullish on 


yoke of social control. A conference be- 
tween the House and the Senate was re- 
quired to bring the two bills into 
agreement. When that is accomplished, 
only the President’s signature will stand 
between the old order and the new in 
Wall Street, State Street and their like. 


Saar Tension Grows 


NE of Europe’s perennial danger 
} spots, the Saar, is in the news 
again. When the League of Na- 
tions Council met last January it ap- 
pointed a committee of three to investi- 
gate conditions in the Saar and report to 
the May session (Schol., Feb. 3). On the 
committee were Baron Pompeo Aloisi of 
Italy, Dr. José Maria Cantillo, the Argen- 
tine Minister to Rome, and Dr. Salvador 
de Madariaga of Spain. These three gen- 
tlemen met in Geneva in February, studied 
the legislative, executive and judicial mea- 
sures which the 1935 plebiscite will re- 
quire, and authorized the chairman, Baron 
Aloisi, to appoint another committee of 
three neutral jurists to advise on legal 
questions raised by the plebiscite. 

In March the Saar Committee received 
from Geoffrey G. Knox, the League’s 
Commissioner in charge of the Saar, a 
petition from the Saar Economic Associa- 
tion charging that German Nazis are 
engaged in a campaign to “sow seeds of 
hatred” and stir up a war-time spirit 
against France among the school children 
of the Saar. At the same time, the peti- 
tion stated, the Nazis are doing everything 
they can to prevent the other side of the 
argument from reaching the children. 

In April Mr. Knox himself reported to 
the League, which sent on the report to 
Baron Aloisi. Knox's report vigorously 
denounced the activities of the Nazi Ger- 
man Front party in the Saar as “gravely 
compromising the freedom, secrecy and 
sincerity of the eventual plebiscites.” Mr. 
Knox accused the German Front of con- 
ducting a house-to-house canvass in the 
Saar to compel every person eligible to 
vote in the plebiscite to declare in writing 
now whether or not he will vote as Ger- 
many wishes him to. 

This month the Saar Committee an- 
nounced the names of the international 
jurists who will constitute the special com- 
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mittee of three experts to determine the 
method of taking the vote in the plebiscite. 
They are Miss Sarah Wambaugh of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a world authority on plebis- 
cites who advised Peru on the plebiscite 
in the Tacna-Arica dispute, Professor 
Bindo Galli of Genoa, who helped the 
League conduct the plebiscite in Silesia, 
and L. A. Nypel, a member of the Dutch 
Supreme Court. 

A few days later the German Nazis 
opened with a bang their campaign to get 
back the Saar next year. In a radio speech 
Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, Germany's 
Minister of Propaganda and “Public En- 
lightenment,” warned the Saarlanders that 
“In the Saar question we recognize no re- 
treat, no compromise. The Saar is Ger- 
man and will remain German.” The next 
day the German Front issued a proclama- 
tion claiming that 93 per cent of all voters 
in the Saar had already joined its ranks. 
The Nazi idea is apparently to frighten 
the voters by convincing them that the 
outcome of the plebiscite is assured, and 
that any who vote against reunion with 
Germany will be punished by torture and 
imprisonment when the Saar comes under 
Hitler’s rule. How to guard against this 
technique is the problem facing the two 
League committees on the Saar. 


President Signs Tax Bill 


HEN the new Tax Bill had 

passed the Senate (Schol., April 

28), it was sent to a joint con- 
ference committee instructed to remove 
the differences between the bill as passed 
by the House and the extensively amended 
bill of the Senate. The committee agreed 
to virtually all of the Senate’s amend- 
ments except that imposing an “emergency” 
tax of 10 per cent on all income tax re- 
turns. Thus without the 10 per cent tax 
but in all other respects substantially as 
sent from the Senate the bill was finall: 
approved and despatched to the White 
House. Though disapproving of some of 
its provisions, notably the prohibitive tax 
on imported copra (dried coconut) oil, 
President Roosevelt signed the bill and it 
became law. 

The Tax Law of 1934 marks in many 
ways a return to the principles of taxation 
pursued during the World War. It light- 
ens the load on the person of small income 
and imposes additional taxes on those 
whose incomes are larger (though very 
large incomes will pay about the same 
rates as before). It distinguishes between 
“earned” and “unearned” income, and 
taxes the former more lightly than the 
latter. It imposes new and much higher 
taxes on inheritances, running up to 60 
per cent on estates over $10,000,000. It 
provides that income tax returns shall be 
open to public inspection. Practically 
this means that the incomes of all well- 
known persons will be announced in the 
newspapers. The purpose is to provide a 
prompt check on the effectiveness of the 
law, instead of having to wait for a special 
investigation to discover tax evaders. It 
eliminates the privilege of joint returns 
now enjoyed by holding companies and 
their affiliates (a privilege often employed 
to reduce the sum payments). In several 
other ways also it tightens the present law 
and closes existing loopholes. 
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Communications to Be 
Regulated 


NE of the many important fea- 

tures of the New Deal is the 

effort to bring the great com- 

munications industry under gov- 
ernment control. Last February Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent Congress a message 
in which he pointed out that whereas 
transportation and power each have their 
appropriate controlling agency in _ the 
Federal government, the supervision of 
communications is divided between the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Radio Commission. He urged 
that a Federal Communications Commis- 
sion be created with all the powers of 
the F. R. C. and such of the powers of 
the I. C. C. as pertain to communica- 
tions. In addition, he said, the proposed 
commission should be required to study 
the communications industry and recom- 
mend to the next Congress legislation for 
its effective control. His message was 
accompanied by the introduction of twin 
bills in House and Senate. They provided 
for the creation of a commission of seven 
members. 

At the hearings on the bills, a great 
deal was said on both sides. The burden 
of the industries’ song was that the bills 
went far beyond anything contemplated 
in the President’s message and instead of 
creating a commission with the powers 
over communications now exercised by the 
I. C. C. and the F. R. C. would set up a 
bureaucratic organization with far more 
extensive powers. This was the point 
made by a spokesman for the National 
Broadcasters Association; by Walter S. 
Gifferd, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; and by 
Sosthenes Behn, president of the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

A very different story was told by the 
supporters of the bill, Dr. W. M. W. 
Splawn, now a member of the I. C. C,, 
delivered to the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee a report on his three- 
year investigation of the communications 
industries. He recommended passage of 
the bill, but urged that. it be made more 


. effective by regulating holding companies 


as well as operating companies. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


MONEY PROGRAM 

It is widely rumored that in private 
conversations President Roosevelt frankly 
admits the Warren dollar-devaluation 
gold-purchase scheme has not worked. 
The majority of reputable economists, 
both radical and conservative, have al- 
ways rejected such schemes as too simple 
to be sound. Indications are that their 
views are substantiated. 


SILVER 

The move for silver legislation seems to 
have got into a jam, with President 
Roosevelt refusing to accept any bill 
which makes action on silver mandatory 
and the silver Senators equally insistent 
on passing such a bill. The whole move 
was mixed up with the Glass bill for 
loans to industry when Senator Thomas 
introduced his silver bill as an amend- 
ment to Senator Glass’s. In order to 
avoid opening up debate on silver, Senate 
leaders pigeonholed the whole business, 
and took up the Stock Market Control 
Bill instead. The tactics of the silver 
Senators are right annoying to some of 
their colleagues. 


CUBA 

Under the rule of President Mendieta, 
Cuba seems to be returning rapidly to 
the conditions which prevailed when Ma- 
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chado was in power. When high-school 
students met recently to protest against 
the mysterious death in prison of one of 
their fellow students arrested on May 
Day, soldiers opened fire on the gather- 
ing, killing one boy and wounding 16 
others. Labor union officials are reported 
arrested daily and held without trial. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Artists are saying that the new 3 cent 
stamp “in memory and in honor of the 
mothers of America” is a “mutilation” of 
one of the world’s greatest paintings. The 
design of the stamp is based on James 
McNeill Whistler's portrait of his mother, 
but many details are omitted, the balance 
of the original is destroyed, and a pot 
of carnations is inserted. 


Poland and Russia have extended their 
non-aggression pact until 1945. 


Tom’ Mooney’s lawyers have petitioned 
a Federal court for his release from the 
San Quentin, California, prison where he 
has been held since 1917. Mooney was 
convicted of placing a bomb which ex- 
ploded during a parade in San Francisco 
in 1917. After the trial new evidence 
was produced which led the judge and the 
ten surviving jurors to state that the 
original verdict was mistaken. 


Business seems definitely to have ar- 
rived at the point prophesied by Thor- 
Stein Veblen some years ago. Under the 
international agreement signed last 
month, rubber production is to be re- 
duced 12% per cent between now and the 
end of the year. The silk industry of 
the U. S. is closing down all mills for a 
week, to reduce production. Veblen, an 
economist, said that the day would come 
when the world would have to choose be- 
tween enjoying the abundance which 
modern production technique makes pos- 
sible and deliberately denying itself the 
fruits of progress in order to preserve 
the profits which unlimited abundance 
would wipe out. Straws in the wind seem 
to show that his guess was good. 


Deaths of the Week 


Major W. Arthur Cunningham, 39, Con- 
troller of the City of New York, and 
perhaps more than any other single in- 
dividual responsible for the improvement 
that has taken place in the city’s finances 
since the Fusion government took office 
last January. . . . Viacheslav Menjinski. 
60, since 1926 head of Russia’s OGPU or 
secret political police. 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


HOUSE 


Passed a bill repealing the many self-renew- 
ing appropriations which have accumulated 
almost since the signing of the Constitution. 

Passed a bill previously passed by the Senate 
designed to prevent utility companies from 
appealing to Federal courts for injunctions 
against the orders of State regulatory 
boards. * 

Passed a substitute air mail bill, thus sending 
the measure to a joint House-Senate con- 
ference. 

Passe: a “Good Roads” bill, appropriating 
$460,000,000 of Federal Be for road 
building. 


SENATE 


Passed a bill (previously passed by the 
House) to give women the same naturali- 
zation and citizenship rights as men. 

Passed the Stock Exchange Contro! Bill. 
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Who's Who in the News 
PROGRESSIVE 


At the close of the frontie: 
legislators in Sacramento 


eriod, when 
were selling 


their votes in the open market, young 


om 


Hiram Johnson and 
his brother served as 
bodyguards for their 
father while he 
stormed the state in 
a gallant effort to 
rescue California 
politics temporarily 
from the mire. 

Hiram Johnson 
carried on this tra- 

dition and enriched 

a it. He was one of 

the lonely band who 

voted against entering the World War 

and who later fought against the bloody 
peace of Versailles. 

After two impressive terms as Gov- 
ernor he went to the Senate in 1916 and 
stayed. If he had not been too proud 
(or principled) to accept the nomination 
to be Harding's vice-president, U. S. his- 
tory in the 1920's might have been less 
shabby. Instead he and progressive cel- 
leagues formed an opposition to Republi- 
can policies which Democratic leaders 
were helpless to supply. When this group 
of Republican Senators supported Roose- 
velt’s campaign for the Presidency, they 
set the pattern for revising party lines in 
the U. S. Roosevelt wants Hiram John- 
son returned to the Senate this fall. 

Johnson is intensely nationalistic. This 
spring his bill to forbid loans to default- 
ing nations voice the blind resentment 
against the foreigners of many an humble 
American who may not know much about 
international affairs but who knows a 
dead beat when he sees one. 


UNITER 


Over ten years ago, odd Colonel Law- 
rence, discouraged at British treachery to 
Arabian independence, left the leadership 

of his fierce nomadic 

aa tribes to go home to 

' England and trans- 

late Homer. After 

that, the warriors’ 

cries in the desert 

gave way to the 

swish of cara- 

vans bearing wool 

and skins to the 

pale-faced traders in 

the south. But in 

the northern places 

of the Wahabi, Ibn 

Saud, owner of large flocks and many 

farms, heard the call of empire. Several 

years ago he began a campaign which 

combines the best elements of large-scale 

thievery, a holy war, and a national revo- 

lution. The first fruits of this intermit- 

tent war were to make him Sultan of 

Saudi Arabia and guardian of the holy 

shrines of Mecca. The latter honor is as 

high as any Arab can go, but Ibn Saud 
has even greater dreams. 

Despite his wealth and power, the tall 
Arab lives austerely. He holds court 
simply in the open desert, encircled by 
camels and tribesmen. His throne is a 
pile of goat-skins. When crossed, he 
keeps his fierce temper magnificently in 
control. Only the mounting color in his 
scorched cheeks signals the danger to the 
offender. This ability to conceal his 
thoughts helps him mightily in diplomacy, 
at which he is a past master. He once 
subdued a dangerous rebel by suggesting 
to him that the white gunners, who were 
working havoc among the Sultan’s troops, 
were heathen. The rebel despatched the 
gunners. Then Saud scotched the rebel. 
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Tennis—the “Carry-Over Sport” 
By ELLSWORTH VINES, Jr. 


ENNIS, I believe, is one of the 
few sports which every boy and 
girl can learn to play well. And 
in playing tennis every type of 
skill and acumen is needed and 
should be put into play. Tennis is a 
“carry-over sport,” one that can be 
played years and years’ after one is 
out of school. Just as it is important 
to study those things which can be put 
into use in later business or profes- 
sional life, it is important to learn 
games and sports that can be played 
and enjoyed as long as you can get 
around on two feet. In a recent news- 
reel the King of Sweden, some sev- 
enty years old, was shown playing a 
bang-up game of tennis. Bill Tilden, 
at 41, is playing the greatest tennis of 
his long career. We can’t all expect 
to play tennis at seventy, nor can we 
expect to continue to be champions at 
41. But tennis is a game that endures 
with the years, and, like golf and 
swimming, should be learned young. 
Tennis is primarily a game of 
youth. It is in the “teen” ages that 
most great tennis stars have been de- 
veloped. And it is during those years 
that the game should be learned cor- 
rectly. Develop your game now along 
sound lines, and you will always play 
it well. If you play it carelessly now, 
with no effort to improve, your tennis 
will always be of the garden variety. 
If I may use a personal illustration 
of what I mean, it is this. During my 
early high school days I learned the 


tennis which I was able to develop 
later when I reached my full stature 
and strength. If my game had not 
been fundamentally sound it would 
have been difficult for me to change it 
by the time I had reached college age. 
The three greatest young tennis play- 
ers in the United States today are 
Frank Parker, Gene Mako, and Don- 
ald Budge. All three learned the 
game right in the beginning and made 
their greatest progress in their high 
school years. 

I do not believe in excessive train- 
ing rules, the kind that restrict one’s 
diet as though he were suffering from 
a stomach ailment. But I do believe 
that in those growing school years the 
proper amount of sleep and rest, and 
plenty of good, wholesome food and 
fresh air are essential if the player 
is to develop the strength and phy- 
sique necessary to play a grueling five- 
set match. Staying power means re- 
serve, and reserve means sensible 
training and good habits. 

I have been talking about the phys- 
ical side of tennis—the mental side is 
even more fascinating. I find it 
harder to beat a keen-minded tennis 
player than any other kind. Tennis is, 
after all, a game of skill, judgment, 
strategy, and anticipation. A slug- 
gish thinker is as useless on a tennis 
court as he would be in the quarter- 
back position on a football team. 

Fractions of a second count. I con- 
sider speed, which is based on alert- 


The Scholastic Tennis Tournament 


ELLSWORTH VINES 


ness, so important that I recently had 
the weight of my own racquets 
slightly lowered into the handle. The 
reason for that is because many times 
when I think I have a player's next 
shot all figured out he will change it to 
fool me, and in swinging my racquet 
around to meet that change of pace or 
direction I want as little opposition 
and resistance from my racquet as 
possible. 

I have been asked to add a few 
short tips on tennis and these are the 
ones I consider worth following and 
remembering. 

Play each match as if it were a 
championship. Don’t get sloppy or 
careless in your playing just because 
your opponent happens to be a less 
skillful adversary. Don’t let down 
when you are ahead. 

Learn the fundamental strokes cor- 
rectly. If you don’t know them find 
out from someone who does, and then 
practice them faithfully. 

If you know you are playing a shot 
correctly, don’t give up just because, 
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§ CHoLasric’s national high school tennis plan proved to be an 
overwhelming success in its first year, just concluded. A project 
of this size and national character had never before been attempted. 
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SCHOLASTIC entered into it last February in an experimental state 
of mind to discover, shortly after the first announcement of the project 
had been made that its popularity was immediately assured. SCHO- 
LASTIC has only one regret: almost twice as many schools applied 
for trophies as could be accommodated. Since the trophies had to 
be ordered in advance and special boxes made for them, only 1,000 
were ordered. The editors believed that this would be sufficient to 
accommodate alli schools taking part. Fortunately all schools applying 
before the closing date came in under the quota of 1,000, but since 
that time there has been a new flood of requests, amounting to 867 me 
over the quota on May 12. Next year SCHOLASTIC will provide at a a 
least 2,000 trophies for the event. |* NATIONAL AWARD 


TO TENNIS PLAYERS WINNING THEIR OFFICIAL hospital 
HIGH CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT Along v 
DURING THE SPRING OF . Spe 


/ 9 3 4 plans to 

CAmarded by due to s 
SCHOLASTIC 

The National High School Weekly 


The trophy (see illustration) was available free of charge to all high 
schools conducting intramural tennis tournaments. The trophy is 
awarded to the student winning the tournament, and his or her name is 
forwarded to SCHOLASTIC to be placed on the national high school 
tennis honor roll. This roll will be published in September. Since many 
high schools had not completed their tournaments at the time this issue 
went to press, it is impossible to publish the complete roll now, but 
they will be published next fall. The returns from approximately 200 
schools have been received to date, and these come from every state 
in the Union. The names and affiliations of the other 800 winners ore 


due in the SCHOLASTIC office before June 25. 
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it isn’t clicking. Keep at it until you 
master it, even though it’ may cost 
you a few matches. “Fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 

Don’t expect a symphony tone from 
a ten-dollar fiddle. In other words, 
get good tools—they will save you 
money in the long run. I am not ad- 
vocating extravagant equipment. The 
fact that good equipment will last 
longer and produce better results is 
obvious. 

Enjoy playing. Play seriously and 
with a desire to win and improve. But 
enjoy it above all. Keep your head— 
don’t quit. Don’t get mad and give 
way to temper. Temper will beat you 
more easily than a good opponent. 
Tennis is a game for friends, not ene- 
mies. The friends you cultivate on 
the tennis court may be your friends 
for life. 

Since I have been in professional 
tennis I have had to travel with and 
frequently live with my opponents. 
While each of us plays our very best 
to win, we have not yet lost sight of 
the fact that friendship is more im- 
portant than squelching a rival. 

Remember that you will be judged 
more by your sportsmanship than by 
your skill. Don’t take unfair advan- 
tage of the fellow or girl on the other 
side of the net. And if an umpire 
rules against you wrongly, which may 
happen in any sport, don’t holler 
about it and don’t blame your oppo- 
nent. If the decision was an obviously 
raw one, the chances are your oppo- 
nent will gladly throw the next point 
your way to make things even. 

Tennis i. a great game and I love 
it. I wish nothing better for the boys 
and girls of America than that they 
may learn to play it well. And in 
learning that, they wiil have a sport, 
a recreation, a relaxation that will 
make the worst of times worth living. 


Social Insurance 
(Concluded from page 16) 


insurance principle it will insure adequate 
protection for those who may become sick. 

As yet very little has been done to 
formulate a program of health insurance 
for the people of the United States. It is 
possible that in the future the health in- 
surance program will involve the reor- 
ganization of medical service upon some 
sort of group plan (see Debate, Schol., 
Nov. 25, 1933}. Families will then pay 
regularly a fixed amount which will cover 
periodic health examinations as well as 
hospitalization and curative medicine. 
Along with this group medical service may 
be provided comprehensive insurance 
plans to compensate for the loss of wages 
due to sickness. 


Suggested Readings 


Fitch, J. A. Causes of Industrial Unrest 
—. rem oy er bg omg 
ein. Abraham. “Freedom for the Aged.” N 
aashublic. April a. 1930. . ‘ei: 
inow, I, “Toward Unemployment Insur- 
ance.” Current History. June. 1933. — 
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“SNAP OUT OF IT, JIMMY 





g "NO USE IN ME GOW 
ICANT PLAY SECOND 
“al WITHOUT A PAIR OF 


SNEAKERS. “ 


BASEBALL PRACTICE To-Day.” \ 


Zs 











“WHY DONTCHA GET 
SOME, THEN ?~ 


FAT CHANCE! MA 
SAYS | CAN'T HAVE 
ANY MORE SNEAKERS, 
"CAUSE THEY GET 
SMELLY!“ 








“MY FOLKS USED TO PUT UP AN AWeyL 
FUSS ABOUT my SNEAKERS SMELLIN, mo 
THEN My MOTHER FOUND OuT ABOUT Hoop 
CANVAS SHOES - THE NEW tN O THAT 
DON'T SMELL UP, SHE THINKS, 


“say! MAYBE SHE'D 
PuT IN AWORD -/'LL 
ASK MY MOTHER TO 
COME. OUT HERE A 
MINUTE. “ 








{ OBJECT TO SNEAKER SMELL AS MucH AS 
ANYONE BUT HOOD CANVAS SHOES ARE REALL’ 
DIFFERENT, THEY HAVE A GREEN HYGEEN 
INSOLE THAT PREVENTS THEM FROM 


GETTING SMELLY. (T REALLY OcES, 
F MRS. BLAKE,” 
> @ : 
4 So vy ‘ 
i j \ , we 7 


“WELL, THEN, (LE LET 
JIMMY TRY A PAIR 
OF THIS KIND WITH 
THE HYGEEN INSOLE, 
SINCE HE'S SO CRAZY 
FOR CANVAS SHOES? 








THERE AT SECOND 
‘O MAKE THOSE 
IF TY CATCHES, 


META) ‘aw wwouron'tve BEEN 
77, ON THE FIELD AT ALL, IF 
YOUR MOTHER HADNY TIPPED 
MINE OFF ABouT HOOD 
SHOES NOT SMELLIN'. SAY 
THEY SURE FEEL SLICK, 
OONT THEY? SO BLAME 
HT An’ easy!" 








| NEXT AFTERNOON | 





“yimmysS BEEN WEARING MIS 
NEW HQOD CANVAS SuoEs 
NEARLY EVERY DAY AND THER 

h ISN'T A TRACE OF THAT 
NASTY SNEAKE®-SMELL YET. 
THANKS FOR TELLING ME 

ABOUT THEM, MRS. WHEELER 














O more trouble about smelly 

sneakers for Tom !-—now he’s got 
a pair of Hood Canvas Shoes with the 
Green Hygeen Insole. What’s morz, 
he finds his footwork is peppier in 
games and his feet “‘last”’ longer. 
Why? Because the scientific ventila- 
tion* in the uppers keeps his feet cool 
and the smooth, seamless Xtrulock 
construction means no blisters or 
soreness from rough seams. It 
means extra wear without extra 
weight, too. Why not wear 
Hood Canvas Shoes yourself 


this summer? 
*Patent pending 


HOOD CANVAS SH 
==> 


Adv, Copyright Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 1 





Look inside 
the shoe 
for this mark 


Case 
on the 
Green Insole 


—for your 
Protection 


OES 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS 
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Scholastic News Examination Results 


===HE Third Annual Scholastic News 

Examination, held during the «eek of 

April 16-21, again brought iorth a 

large and enthusiastic entry list. 
Though the examination was obviously an 
extremely difficult one, many high scores 
were received. Under these circumstances 
of close competition, the task of awarding 
the prizes with fairness and accuracy was 
not easy. We can only say that the 
judges considered every entry with com- 
plete impartiality and made every effort 
to see that justice was done. It should be 
remembered, also, that the quality of the 
essay written in Part II of the examina- 
tion counted substantially in the results, 
as well as the correctness of the answers 
in Part I. 

The prizes are of three classes. First the 
Zone Prizes, consisting of a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., this summer, awarded to the 
highest-ranking student in each of the five 
zones, each accompanied by his teacher 
at Scholastic expense. The trip will be 
made via comfortable Greyhound buses, 
and the party will spend four days in 
Washington, approximately July 6-10. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Har- 
rington, at llth, 12th, and E Sts., N.W., 
a first-class modérn hotel, within easy 
walking distance of the Capitol, the White 
House, and the other main attractions of 
the city. The party will be under the 
guidance ot an experienced director, and 
several attractive special features will be 
arranged. .This opportunity to visit the 
capital of the nation at a time when Wash- 
ington is seething with the interest and 
activity of the “New Deal” is one of rare 
value. 

The School Prizes, consisting of $25 
worth of books to be selected by the win- 
ning schools from the Everyman's and 
Modern Libraries, are awarded to the two 
schools in each zone which submitted the 
ten papers with the highest average score. 

The Individual Prizes, consisting of 
Spencerian fountain pens, are awarded to 
the highest-ranking student in each school 
submitting ten papers, provided their 
scores on Part I were above a minimum 
of 65. 


NORTHEASTERN ZONE 


Zone Prize: —?;.~ Kane, Forest City H. S., For- 


est City, Pa., Teacher, Michael A. O'Brien. 

School Prizes: Walnut Avenue Jr. H. S., Clairton, 
Pa., Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Bayles; Leaven- 
worth H. S., Waterbury, Conn., Teacher, Miss 
Elsie Gilbert. 


NORTH CENTRAL ZONE 


Zone Prize: Palmer Matthews, Pepin (Wiscon- 
sin) H. S., Teacher, Mrs. Adele Fleming. 

School Prizes: Friends Boarding School, Barnes 
ville, Ohio, Teacher, William E. Livesey; Black 
River Falls (Wisconsin) H. S., Teacher, Mrs. 
Olga R. Olson. 


MIDWESTERN ZONE 
Florence Evans, Winfred (South Da- 
Teacher, Miss Margaret Knick- 


School Prizes: Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Teacher, George L. Blackwell; Westphalia Pub- 
lic H. S., Westphalia, Missouri, Teacher, Sister 
Mary Dominic. 


SOUTHERN ZONE 


Bernard H. S., 
Sister Mary 


Zone Prize: 
kota H. S., 
rehm. 


Zone Prize: Curley Bernard, St. 
Breaux Bridge, La., Teacher, 
Johanna. 

School Prizes: Greenville (South Carolina) H. S., 
Teacher, Miss de Treville; Berryville (Arkan- 
sas) H. S., Teacher, Mr. J. W. Paden. 


WESTERN ZONE 


Zone Prize: Joyce Danielson, Sunrise H. S., Sun- 
rise, Wyoming, Teacher, Miss Agnes Abiberg. 

School Prizes: Central H. S., Pueblo. Colorado, 
Teacher, Miss Mar Cc McNally; Rock 
Springs (Wyoming) . S., Teacher, Gilbert 
Johnson 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


Northeastern Zone 


Connecticut, Glastonbury H. S 
Charles F. Blozensky; Waterbury 
Leavenworth H. S., A. Gribinas. 

Delaware, Lewes H. S., R. Can 
non. 

Maryland, Trappe H. 
H. Leonard; Bel Air a” 
S., Dean Lewis. 

Massachusetts, Chelsea 
H. S., Morris Katzman; 
New Bedford, Vocational 
School, Celina W opraguew- 
ska; Orange H. S., Chas 
Kenney; Plainville H. S., 
Rod Chisholm; W. Bridge 
water, Howard 
George V. Hollertz; Ww i 
insville, Northbridge H. S., Robert Brouillard. 

Maine, Thomaston H. S., Charles W. Spear. 

New Hampshire, Goffstown H. S., Gardner Lam. 
son. 

New Je Ho 
Boonton 


» Norman 


Atlantic City, Emery 
Irving Miller; Teaneck 
Stephen } W a? Woodrow Wilson H. 
S., Milton Stern; N. Plainfield, Jack Onore. 

New York, ‘Gien Cove H. S., David Papier; 
Greenport H. S., Nick Huzsek; Greten Je. &. S., 
Helen Ranney; Haverstraw H. , Uvia Bronfen- 
brenner; Katonah, St. Mary's in, R. Power; 
Lydonville H. S., Helen Reed; Miiddicherat Cen 
tral H. S., William Woodman; New Rochelle H. 
Ss... Morton Rosberg; Ogdensburg Free Academy, 
Richard Landry; Oswego H. S., Arthur Oat; 
Peekskill H. S., Max Mont; New York City, Abra 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, William Spinrad; 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, Harold Newmark; 
Samuel Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, Stanley Christen 
feld; Rockville Center, St. Agnes Academic School, 

Catherine Smith; Saranac Lake H. S., George 
a Schenectady, St. Joseph’s Academy, Ina 
Biagi. 

Pennsylvania, Avalon H. S., Vernon Metz; Ben 
Avon H. §S., Dan McDermott; Blairsville H. S.. 
Louis Brida; Canonsburg H. S., Jay Sprowls: 
Clairton, Walnut: Ave. Jr. H. & Grace Janet 
Dickson; Cochranville H. S., Elwood Simmons; 
Donora H. S., John Timo; Elizabethville H. S., 
Melvin E. Smeltz; Hazelhurst, Hamlin Twp. H. S., 
George H. Roberts; Hellertown H. S., Gerald J. 
Reilly; Merion, Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
——?~ Joan Quinlan; Minersville, Cass Town- 
ship H. S., Blanche M. Curran; Mt. Carmel H. 
Regina Yuskoski; = we H. S., Frederick Nei. 
son; State College H. Daniel McFarland. 

West Virginia, | A Bridge H. S., Catherine 
Nixon; Martinsburg hi S., Melvin Sprinkle; Weir- 
ton, Weir H. S., Charles Bosie; Weston H. S., 
Richard Scott; Williamson H. S., Jack Bronson. 


North Central Zone 


Illinois, Chicago, Aivesnin a 
Hoff, Hyde Park H. Burton Navid; Mercy H. 
S., ws McGuane, Dorothy M. Gudgeon; Dwight 
I Hoffman; Springfield H. S., Bob Dehen; 
Wheaton College Academy, John D. Frane. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Technical H. S. Edgar 
Gatto, Lafayette, St. Francis H. S., Virginia Kun- 
gle; LaPorte H. S., Clarence Moore; Spencer H. 
S., Stephen Free. 

Ohio, Barnesville, Friends Boarding School, Hu- 
bert Mendenhall; Bergholz Village School, Julia 
Bai; Cleveland Heights H. S., Donald Newman; 
Dover H. S., Jim Stieber; Geneva H. S., Neal 
Lord; Mt. Vernon H. S., Flora C. Banning; Ports- 
mouth, St. Mary's " ie @ Mary M. Sommer; 
Wadsworth H. S., Bob Young. 

Michigan, Cheboygan H. S., Ernest Hubacker; 
Grand Haven H. §S., Frank Augsbach; Grand 
pos Christian H. S., Bert Levensma; Roseville 
H. S., Zeita Glarin; Royal Oak H. x. Herbert 
Grosch; Sault Ste. Marie H. S. , Jean Agar. 

Wisconsin, Berlin H. S., Helen Hopka; Black 
River Falls H. S., Helen Proctor; Horicon, Van 
Brunt Memorial H. S., Bernard Traeger; La- 
Crosse, Central H. S., Charles Gelatt; Mosinee H. 
S., Edwin Lietz; Oshkosh, Rose C. Swart Train- 
ing School, Mary Sawtelle; Patch Grove H. S., 
Crystal Ammerman; Rosholt H. S., Norman C. 
Johnson; Stoughton H. S., Douglas Asterheld; 
Tomah H. S., Horace Morrison; Waterford H. S., 
Eunice Butke. 


Komlos; 


Mary Alice 


Midwestern Zone 


lowa, Dystiagten H. S., Fred Meyer; Clare, St. 

Matthews H. S., Mary Hood; Des Moines, North 

S., Sam ecties Dubuque Senior H. S., Lila 
Lacy; : Elk Horn H. S., Verdie Christensen; Forest 
City H. S., Selmer Norland; Pella H. S., Arthur 
Wormhoudt; Sioux City, Central H. S., Eileen 
Lynott. 

"Renee Chanute, Senior H. S., Marion Allen; 
Cottonwood Falls, Chase County C ommunity i. S., 
Charles Yeomans; Dearing H. S., Louise McCor- 
mee Fredonia H. S., Twila Loether; McPherson 
H. David Augwine; Manhattan H. S., Mary C. 
Jorgenson: Paola H. S., Eugene Ricketts; Rossville 

H. S., Lorene Parr; Salina H. S., Bill Seitz; Sedan 
H. S., Billy Baker; Topeka H. S., Peggy Ralston. 

Minnesota, Askov H. S., Alice Lenore Nielsen; 

Austin H. S., Norman Stewer; Battle Lake H. S., 


Hotel Harrington, 
Washington, D. C. 





Harvey Holman; Crookston, Contes al H. S., Arnold 
Stevenson; Eden \ alley : Bernard _ Fick; 
Fertile H. S., Edmund Bolstaa: Glencoe H. S., 
Jane Ebeling; Mankato Senior H. S., George Jor 
gensen; Minneapolis, Edison H. S., George Berg: 
quist;- Minneapolis, St. Anthony H. S., Helena 
Kerzeniowski; Minneapolis, West H. William 
Martin; Preston H. S., Ruth Fowler; Staples H 
S, Lauren Granger; Thief River Falls, -incoln 
H. S., Edward Morgan 

Missouri, Dalton Vocational H. S., James T. 
Allen; Independence, William Chrisman H. S$ 
Billy Barker; Jefferson City Sr. H. S., W alter 
Helmsted: Greenfield H. S., Sidney Griffith; 
Marshfield H. Robert Lindenstruth; Smithville 
H. omnes | Kern; St. Charles H. S. Ray Wit 
tod St. Joseph, Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Eleanor Sanger; St. Joseph, Central H. S., Harriet 
a greene Westphalia H. S., Emma A. Hasel 
orst 

Nebraska, Lincoln H. S.., 
say, Holy Family H. S 
H. S., Joseph Franson; 


Patricia Lahr; Lind 
George Lebens; Malcolm 
‘Norfolk, Sacred’ Heart H. 
S., Don Huddle; Norfoik, Senior H. S., John R 
Dudgeon; Omaha, South H. S., Max Halperin, 
Molly Lipman; Waterloo H. S.., , ayne White. 

North Dako ota, Glasston H. S., Muriel Norgart; 
Lunds Valley H. S., Oranda Paulson; Russell, 
Abercrombie *H. S., Matilda Herslip; Verona H 

Lorraine Nelson. 

"South De kota, Roslyn, Consolidated School, Eve 
lyn Smedstad 


Southern Zone 


Alabama, Attalla, Etowah County H. S., Louise 
Cole; Birmingham, Jones Valley H. S., Martin 
Kruskopf; Reckterd H. S., George W. Miller; 
Sheffield H. S., Keith Collyer; Springville H. S., 
Herbert McClendon. 

Arkansas, Berryville H. S., Troy Buell; Helena 
H. S., Sophye Lillian Metz: North Little Rock 
H. S., Bernice Russell; ant Rock, Gundy Smith 

Canal Zone, Cristobal H. William Stone. 

Florida, Plant C ity H. S. ~Fillman Everson. 

Kentucky, Bowling Green Jr. H. S., Elizabeth 
Sue Harrison; St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph Academy. 
Emily, Wathen. 

Louisiana, New Orleans, Allen H. S., Anna Ruth 
Arceneaux. 

Mississippi, wy H. S., Anna F. Kn ght; 
Brookhaven H. S., Ara Golmon; McComb H. 
Archie Martin: 

_ Puerto Rico, San German H., S., Florencia Mar 
tin. 

North Carolina, Raleigh, 
Dalton; Shelby H. S. 
South Carolina, 

Charles. 

Oklahoma, ¢ . ) 

Tennessee, H. S., Visa 
Dunn. 

Texas, Crockett H. S., Charles Butler. 

Virginia, Richmond, John Marshall H. S., Roger 
Page. 


Broughton H. S., Bob 
Paul McGinty. 
Greenville H. S., Margaret 

iuthrie H. S., Warren S 
Benton, Polk County 


May. 


Western Zone 


Arizona, Miami H. S., Clarence Bittner; Tucson 
Senior H. S., Duane Judge. 

California, Arcata Union H. S., Edward \. War 
ren; Burbank H. S., Charles E. Pettingill; Comp 
ton Junior H. S., John Hann; Hollister, Serra 
H. S., Mary Barulich; King City H. S., Howard 
Hudson; Petaluma H. S.,_ Hilda Rosenbloom; 
Placentia, Vaiencia H. S., Dorothy Fayles; Po 
mona H. S., Janeth Rossen; San Diego, Herbert 
Hoover H. S., Thelma Lakin; San Francisco, 
Gallileo H. S., Kar! Ziegler. 

Colorado, Boulder, State Prep School, J. Brad- 
ford Holz; Pagosa Springs Ss. Robert G 
Mickey; Pueblo, Central H. S., ‘Albert Kachenar. 

Hawaii, Maui H. S., Hamokuopoko, Katsuso 
Miko. 

Idaho, Burley H. S., Virginia McDonald. 

Utah, Richfield H. S., Bill Bowman. 

Montana, Belgrade H. S., Winnifred Lockridge; 
Dillon, Beaverhead H. S., Tom L ene: Kalispell, 
St. Matthews H. S., James R. Wh ite; Missoula 
County H. S., Donald Marshall; Shelby H. S., 
Richard Chambers. 

Washington, Auburn Junior H. S., Clifford 
Manning; Pasco H. S., Wagar Floyd; Sedro 
Wooley H. S., Shannon Davis. 

W yoming, Rock Springs H. S., Bill Harrelson 
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Student Section 


ROUND TABLE 


Original student writing for o— in Scholastic 

be mailed during the summer. All manu- 

aoe Got Sew’ Se seme S So win, age, grade, 
school, city, state, and teacher's name. 


Life in a Garden 


In a great yellow tulip there once lived 
an ugly bumble bee who thought his life 
was ruined because no matter how hard 
he buzzed, he could not attract the atten- 
tion of a little princess who lived in a 
great rec rose in the same garden. 

This princess was about two and one- 
half inches tall with blonde curls, that 
hung lightly around her rosy face, and 
pretty blue eyes. She had broken many 
a poor creature’s heart, but it didn’t 
bother her as she was waiting patiently 
for a prince she had always dreamed of. 

The poor desperate bee always had his 
eyes cast on the rose in which the princess 
dwelt. One day a hairy caterpillar de- 
cided the princess should be his, even if 
he had to kidnap her in order to make her 
his bride. So one sunny day he slowly 
dragged himself up the stem of the rose, 
and without knocking, went in. The bee 
as usual had his small beady eyes on the 
rose and saw the caterpillar enter. He 
heard the princess scream and without 
any hesitation flew over to the rose. When 
he looked in he saw the ugly caterpillar 
chasing the princess from corner to corner. 
The bee went inside and stung the cater- 
pillar so fiercely that he scrambled down 
the stem. 

The princess was so thankful to the bee 
she asked him what his greatest wish was. 
He replied, “Princess, my one and only 
wish is to have one of your kisses. Could 
you give one to me?” The princess was 
stunned, yet not at all surprised and said, 
“It is against my will, but you saved me, 
so it’s all right.’ She kissed him, and he 
immediately changed into a handsome 
prince three inches in height. The princess 
looked at him with her mouth wide open, 
for he was the one she had always 
dreamed of. She was so excited and so 
pleased she asked no questions but took 
him by the hand and started for the 
preacher’s house, which was a white peony 
in the garden. The bee, now a prince, 
was in his glory, for he had at last won 
the princess who lived in the big red rose, 
the rose he was now to share with her. 

—Lucille Heckathorn, 14, 
Roosevelt Jr. High, Erie, Pa. 
Teacher, Mae E. Gallagher 


Thoughts 


Yes, I was disappointed, I admitted it 
to myself, when the teacher read off the 
names she had picked. I sucked in my 
lower lip between my teeth and smiled at 
the girl behind me. She had a part. I 
wouldn't let anyone know how I felt. I 
had been too sure of myself. Too self- 
confident. I hadn’t thought of the others. 
I told them that I was glad they had 
parts. I told myself that I wasn’t. But 
somehow this self-sympathy seemed flat. 
Again my self-conscience wanted to know 
why certain people got everything they 
went after. Luck or talent? Luck, I 
said. They were in “good” with the 
teacher. I wasn’t. They had “pull.” I 
didn’t. The teacher liked them. Maybe 
she didn’t like me. Pets—favoritism. I'd 
hate her too. But I couldn't. I wasn’t 
uncomfortable in her room. And who ever 
heard of a comfortable hater? 

—Eileen Hughes, 
West Seattle High, 
Belle McKenzie, Teacher. 


te name of Dorothy Jean Walker, of Glenbard 
. Glen Ellyn, Ill., author of a poem in the May 
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A Tennis Ball 


that GROWS 
a New Crop of Nap! 
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Boys, you know how it is 
with the average tennis 
ball. After you've played 
a few sets with it the 
cover nap's worn off. 
Then the ball begins to 
play tricks on you 
ducks, sails, wavers. 
Well, that means a newball—and 
another outlay of hard-to-get 
money. But an amazing new dis- 
covery ends all that! 


A New Felt Cover That 
Grows Its Own Nap 


Sounds unbelievable, but it's true. 
We have perfected a cover felt— 
(knitted wool felt)—that actually 
grows a nice, new, fuzzy nap as the 
old is being scuffed off by contact 
with the hard court. Just like the 
constant growth of your hair! Space 
won't permit us to tell you the sci- 
entific side of it—but buy Penn- 
sylvania “PRESSURE-PACKED” Tennis 
Balls and you'll see just how this 
miracle takes place. 


Of course this means that a Penn- 
sylvania Ball won't wear smooth— 
and you can play with it for many, 
many more sets. That's a big saving 
in ball money for you! 

But that's not all! Pennsylvania has 
the only method of bringing tennis 
bal!s to you as fresh and lively asthe 


KNITTED 
WOOL FELT 


ORDINARY 
FELT 


Here's a tenaio ball which was 
covered with one-half Se old 
tennis felt 
= new knit 

ga 
cover is worn smooth; - 
ted woo! has a nice, rich, fuasy 
nap. 


daythey were made-— 
“PRESSURE -PACKING.” 
Three firm, fresh 
balls are hermeti- 
callysealed inaflash- 
ing yellow and black 
metal tube so they 
can't leak and “go 
dead” assomanyballs or? 
do onadealer's shelf  at® 

or counter. So when you buy Penn- 
sylvania’s Balls you get the biggest 
value for your money—in every way! 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


General Offices and Factories: Jeannette, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PRESSURE-PACKED 
TENNIS BALLS 
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Governments of the World 


—a revised edition of this popular 
handbook, which gives a short sketch 
of the forms of Government in more 
than 80 countries, giving also the 
population, area, etc. It also con- 
tains a short summary cf many im- 
portant recent documents, such as the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, the Reparations 
Agreement, League of Nations, FACULTY BONERS on the subject. A typhoon is a weapon 
World Court, and Naval Treaty. Typing Teacher: Don’t tear up the which sailors hurl at whales.to kill them 
Know the essential facts behind the paper and then type on the other side. —D. R. 
news you read. Supplied at cost to al a. 
Scholastic readers. STUDENT BONERS 

One of the unwritten laws of the Con- 
Geography Teacher (preparing to ask  Stitution is that the president expires 


Review or Reviews Corp., A , . - 
233 Fourth Ave., New York. questions): We shall now take up the after two terms of office. aie @ 
collection. - —A. M. T. 


Enclosed find 25 cents (stamps are safest). 
Send me the FACT handbook, “Govern- —D. L. C. 


ments of the World.” (Sch. 5-26) ee From a Theme: “I had my first tooth 

when I was about a year old. I was 

Pupil: What is the difference between always very devilish, When I was two 
a typhoon and a waterspout? and a half years old I had a baby brother. 
Teacher: I’m afraid you are a bit mixed —C. H. H. 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Pro and Con 


Sirs: In reply to the letter con- 
cerning, “Does Literature Pay?” in 
your April 7 issue of Scholastic, I 
wish to state that it does pay to 
have English required in all four years of 
high school. It gives every student a back- 
ground to understand and appreciate mod- 
ern literature. Also if he becomes a business 
man, for instance, he will not be embar- 
rassed or feel inferior if an associate 
makes a remark regarding a character, 
incident, or, quotation from Shakespeare. 
A complete four-year English course cre- 
ates a better understanding of ideals, 
more broadmindedness, and better em- 
ployment of leisure time. 

—Dan Bylander, Beresford, So. Dak. 
. 

Sirs: In answer to J. D. and K. H. of 
Montana—I believe, along with some of 
my fellow seniors that only two years of 
high school English should be required, 
dealing mainly with sentence structure, 
composition, and letter writing. I think 
literature courses should be elective; also 
speech courses. To me literature courses 
taught in high school as a harum-scarum 
survey are of no value whatever, except a 
credit. 

I have taken the opinions of thirteen 
seniors picked at random and of these 
six believed four years should be required, 
seven though two years should be re- 
quired, the third year being a speech 
class. The people who wanted only two 
years required were girls, and with one 
exception, the people who wanted four 
years required were boys. 

—Waunita Azlund, Beresford, So. Dak. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
WINNERS 


The following students have earned 
fountain pens for the accuracy of their 
lists of missing words in the contest which 
closed May 10th: 

Margaret Caskey, Jennings Ave. Jr. H. S., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Clarence Bittner, Miami (Ariz.) H. S. 

Fae Caldwell, Sumas (Wash.) H. .. 

Achod Ahmadjian, Northbridge H. S., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

Francelia Smith, Nooksack (Wash.) H. S. 

Mildred Parsons, Welsh (H. S.) La. 

Neal Mitchell, Lawton (N. D.) H. S. 

Alice Courtney, Lawton (N. D.) H. S. 

Mary Waswill, Lewiston (Me.) H. S. 

Richard Hawke, Stambaugh (Mich.) H. S. 

Carol Brown, Richland Center (Wis.) H. S. 

Frances Addys, Morton H. S., Cicero, Ts 

Graydon Patton, Sandy Lake (Pa. ) H. 
> Patricia Parr, Western H. S., a 

od 


Helen Crver, Tra pe (Md.) H. S. 
Clifford Francis, Point Pleasant (W. Va.) H. S 
Visa Dunn, Tennga, Ga. 
Doris Wolff, Russell, N. D. 
Lucille Crocher, Sesser, Ill. 
Marjorie Taylor, Dilley, Ore. 
Pearl Giein, Fertile (Minn.) H 
A. Demers, Lawrence ( Mass.) H ‘Ss. 
Laura L. Claflin, oe meng yc ) ne’ Pw 
David Cook, Martinsburg ( 
7 Elizabeth Porter, Elmhurst H. He —— Swayne, 


The last missing words for Number 
Nine were unintentionally omitted from 
Scholastic. They were “Armaments do 
not prevent war.” In other sentences, 
where the nature of the missing words 
was not clearly implied, students were 
allowed wide latitude in their answers. 
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b orum Here’s a New Pee 


School Politicians 





Dear Editor: I do not think 
that all those who are elected 

officers and who are prominent The 
in school activities are “high- 
hatters.” Certainly, there are 0 h d 

a few whose heads are turned, ver ea 
but you can’t lump them all 
together and call them snobs. RACKET for 

Aren’t we inclined to be too lead epamerene.. 
critical of those who hold offices? With a a i the. Ma 
few exceptions, surely these prominent in- line. It’s wide between 
dividuals are capable of holding the posi- the ears but packs a 
tion for which they are chosen. Before we mighty wallop. Try an 
call them snobs, we should really know if ees my ; = ask to 
, justi i lyi his hatef see e agnan 
a justified in applying this hateful Driver” or “Arrow.” A 

—Mary Elizabeth Welshimer, Elmhurst wonderful trio. 

High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
e If your dealer 
. ° can’t supply you, 
Lead Kindly Light write to us direct. 
Dear Forum: It seems to me that the 
schools of today, even though they are in N. pa Magnan Corp. 
a class with which the old schools were ‘ 
incomparable, yet do not bring out the North Attleboro, Mass. 
individual qualities of the student. We 
are required to take certain subjects 


whether we like them or not and when ‘ / STRIN f 
s 














they get to a point where they are boring, TEN) x1 

all interest is lost. Would it be too radi- CET 
cal to request that some facilities be cre- ’ ee = - 
ated to search out individual character- of costmatien Uae ee . 
istics and curb this drifting? Or is it a tee. SAVE MONEY ON YOUR RACKE1 
task too large to undertake? FOR OTHE Bee NR GING 


—Arthur Mittby, Downey (Cal.) H. 8. S “ent SF “Ease Srmne 


PRIZE WINNING 
ESSAYS 1933-1934 


The Atlantic Essay Contest for High School Students 


The Contest (closing date April 7, 1934) was open to all students in 
* high school classes regularly enrolled on the Atlantic School List as 
using the Atlantic in English courses during the 1933-1934 school term. 
FIRST PRIZE Proud Dust and Humble Clay by ROBERT L. BIGGERS 
$25 The Choate School, W allingiord, Connecticut 
H. L. Tinker, Teacher 
SECOND PRIZE The Hope of American Liberalism by IRVING WOLFSON 
$15 James Monroe High School, New York, N. Y. 
Blanche Conn, Teacher 
THIRD PRIZE ‘Deutschland Uber Alles” by FRANCIS C. ST. JOHN 
810 The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 
Dudley Fitts, Teacher 
HONORABLE The Valley of Opportunity by ROBERT W. SMALL 
MENTION Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut 
John McChesney, Teacher 
Eugene O'Neill and the Greek Drama by F. BEDFORD VANDERBILT 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 
Douglas A. Shepardson, Teacher 
Cuba in Chains by WYNDHAM L. GARY 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut 
John McChesney, Teacher 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 




















‘Most quoted periodical in America” 


29 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.59. 

Copyrighted booklet, “How to apply.” etc., etc.. 

etc.. free to members, 50c to non-members. Every 

AGE NCY teacher needs it Write today for enroliment 

4IOU S.NatB we B card and information. Largest Teachers’ Agency 
_ithnthhhe = in the West. Established 1906. 
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Student Section 


SCHOLASTIC 





~ CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION! 


To assist the millions of high school students who this year, and in the year to 
come, will be faced with the problem of continuing their education, Scholastic 
asked a group of prominent people (I) if they would go to college next Sep- 
tember if they were graduating from high school this June, and (2) what their 
aims would be in selecting a college and a course of study. 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND— 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. Liberal 
arts, science. A.B., B.8., Mus.B., B.F.A. de- 
grees. Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 81st year. Moderat 
rates. Catalog. Wal .. Greenway, D.D., 
+ Pres., Box S$ Jenkintown, Pa. 








2, 3. 4-year normal courses in 
Physical Education and in 
Dramatic Arts leading to a 
Degree. 1 and 2-year Secre- 
terial. Junior College. 
Placement service Dormitories. 

SCHOOLS, ING. Cotsloz. 

Rieck Creek Park Estates, Box 8S, Washington, D. G. 





FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Founded 1897 by Douglas John Connah 

Study Art this summer in special classes in New 
York City or River, Conn. Begin June 7 or 
any time after. inter term in New York City 
Sep ber 1. C cial, Costume and Textile 
Design. Interior Decoration, Illustration and the 
Fine Arts. Individual Instruction. Prepare to be an 
artist. Illustrated Catalog A. 


625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
TRAINING YOU CAN SELL! 


Train in Chicago for business leadership at this school 
of successful graduates. Business Administration, Execu 
tive Secretarial Course, Stenotypy, Accounting, etc. Day 
or Evening classes. Write for bulletin. 


Bryant&Stratton 
COLLEGE 


Michigan Ave., Chicago. Tel. 














18 Seuth Ran. 1575 








Walter P, 
Chrysler 


Presents 


His Views 


Walter P. Chrysler 


President, Chrysler. Motor Company 


SH IS is an age of young people. Op- 
portunities in industry were never 
greater. In my opinion, the trained 
man or woman has a decided advan- 

tage, and with hundreds of colleges and 

universities throughout the country, there 
is little excuse for a boy or girl not pre- 
paring himself or herself for the battle of 
life. I believe a college education is 
worth while, but it must be borne in mind 
that a degree in arts or science is nothing 
more or less than additional equipment 
with which to tackle the problems of life. 

Finding one’s greatest field of aptitude 
is the initial step in the ladder of success. 

Next in importance comes sincere applica- 

tion to the task in hand, and finally suc- 

cess may be reasonably expected in the 
exact proportion to the effort one is will- 
ing to expend. 


—SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL ANC— 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 











ENGINEERING 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
School of Science and Technology 
ENGINEERING 
Mechanical - Electrical - Chemical 
INTENSIVE THREE-YEAR COURSES 


Apply now for classes starting in September 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR “S” 




















LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
prepares High School Graduates for this intensely intere= 
ing. well paying work in hospital or physician's laboratory 

‘ Oro ree in laboratory technique in all of ite phare 
in 6 months. Complete course, including X-Ra 
and physical therapy in months. 


pA Wrtte for catalog 
2420 EAST LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT reeciFsces: 


Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 





TECHNIC AL SCHOOLS 





Intensive Courses 
COSTUME DESIGN, DIETETICS, 
DRESSMAKING, HOMEMAKING, 
INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT. 

PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Household Science and Arts 
Box B5, Brooklyn, New York 








PACE INSTITUTE 


Accountancy, C.P.A. or Business, Secretarial, 
Shorthand Reporting, Marketing, Advertising, 
Selling, English—Day and Evening Classes. 
Co-educational. 112 pp. Bulletin and Class 
Dates Upon Request. Phone Barclay 7-8200 
PACE INSTITUTE, 225 Broadway, N. Y. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 








Learn Public 
Speaking 


At home—in spare time—20 minutes a 
day. Overcome “‘stage-fright,’’ gain seif- 
confidence, increase your quiere, through 
ability to away othereby effective 

le e now for tree booklet, 

low to Work Wonders With Words. 

North American institute, Dept. 1855 
3601 Michigan Avenue. Chicago, iM, 











FASHION 





MILITARY SCHOOLS 





FASHION ACADEMY 
COSTUME DESIGN + STYLING 
ror TRADE, SCREEN a STAGE 
Individual specialized training under 
EMEE ALVIN HARTMAN 


America’s foremost style instructor and authorety 

of cach student's requirements. Beokles 1200 Request, 
- Fifth Ave., 49th & 50th 
Ciele 7+ 1514-5 * Pars 





% CARSON LONG INSTITUTE x 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole 
boy — physically, mentally, morally, 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Char- 
acter building supreme. Strong Post 
Graduate Department. Rates _ $500.00. 
Write for catalog. 
Box S, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


























| meLECTRICAL 
NGINEERING 


A BROAD, basic, intensive course for men of lim- 
ited time, complete in one school year. Approved by 
educators, endorsed by industry. Modern buildings. | 
41 years’ successful experience. Catalog on request. 
ELECTRICAL, 


WY BLISS “eciooi* 
NEW MEXICO SCHOOL of 


anki 
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NE of the Nation's outstanding mining schools . . . Courses 

in Mining, Metollurgy, Petroleum and Mining Geology, ond 

Generol ... Practical instruction, small classes, fine equipment, strong 

foculty ... Splendid climate yeor rovad .., All expenses unusvally low 
+++ Sead for catalog. 

8.5. REED, REGISTRAR, SOCORRO, &. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Start $1260 to 
$2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Co 
mon Edueation 








telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D-285, Reshester, N.Y. 
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MAY 26, 1934 


The Teacher's Column 


The questions below are designed not to 
serve aS memory teSts but to warm over 
some of the ideas students should have 
received from the English section of 
Scholastic this semester. The Social 
Studies section was reviewed through the 
News Examination. 

What are the implications of the title of Albert 
Wetjen’s story, “For My Lady?” Does the story 
bear out the usual meaning of that phrase, “For 
My Lady,” or does it give the phrase a new set of 
associations? After having read this story, does a 
bottle of fine perfume remind you of sweet flavors, 
lace handkerchiefs, and airy beudoirs, or do you 
think of whaling ships and the tentacles of an 
octopus? Is the meaning of a perfume bottle, then, 
to be expressed truly in one or the other of these 
sets of ideas? Or is it to be found in a combination 
of several sets of ideas? Should the romantic 
source of ambergris increase your enjoyment of 
perfume? ; 

Does the opening sentence of the story by «>omi 
Mitchison give the impression that the Trii,» :e is 
a man of profound hopes and raga ambitions 
or does it stamp him as amiable, intelligent, and 
on the whole rather bored and indifferent? Is this 
done by listing what he brought back from Britain? 
Could the impression of his character have been 
changed by changing the list? Is it common for 
men who have been at war to feel that life holds 
a great deal for them? Do the soldiers in Ernest 
Hemin y’s writings have much in common with 
the Tribune? How do the Legionnaires of Percival 
Wren compare with the Tribune? Do the Wren 
characters seem true? Does the Tribune's civilized 
resignation to the loss of his slave seem healthy? 
Was he deliberately deceiving himself that it was 
“A Matter of No Importance?”” Would it have 
been better that he had stormed and wept on the 
shore? Or should he have controlled his emotions 
manfully and concealed the pain within? Is it the 
writer’s duty to tell the way chara -ers should be- 
have or how they do behave? 

When you walk in the snow, do you ever hear 
“the crunching of crystal music’”’ or “the wind’s 
cold fingers strumming the shining strings of the 
sleet”? Would you say Mr. Hicky has an ex- 
ceptional gift of imagination? Are these pleasur- 
ps exaggerations to be classed with those by 
Robert Coffin, who had McCulloch’s Mare leave 
the Indiar: arrows standing dead still in air shortly 
before she jumped across the Ohio River? 

What is there about John Donne that makes him 
seem So up-to-date? 

Is the writing of letters the most common exer- 
cise of literary expression? Is it the most neces- 
sary form of writing? How does it help you in 
writing letters to know the words, the sentence 
forms, and the imagery used by good writers? In 
yeas to a friend, would it be effective to quote 
from Stephen Vincent Benet, “The little children 
with velvet eyes tell each other tremendous lies,” 
to let her know that you didn’t believe her? Would 
you feel ashamed to quote “the crunching of crystal 
music” in a comment on the weather? Would a 
study of P. G. Wodehouse help you describe a 
funny incident that occurred to you? Can you 
think of any author whose style is a good example 
for the writing of business letters? 

Mrs. Meloney’s article quoted a great historian 
as saying, ““The whole truth can be told only in 
fiction.” Which of the stories in Scholastic this 
semester appeared to strike nearest the truth? Did 
any seem insincere? 

What are the three ways of ssying things de- 
scribed by C. E. Montague? In which class does 
advertising generally fall? In which class does 
a statistical report belong? How many examples 
of understatement can you quote? 


The head of the New York city school 
savings banks has said that there should 
be an eight-year course devoted to teach- 
ing students to be thrifty not by hoarding 
but by spending wisely. You can go a 
long way in this direction by acquainting 
your students with the publications of the 
Consumer’s Advisory Board of the NRA 
and the Consumers Counsel of the AAA, 
The best way to begin is to have your 
own name entered on their mailing lists. 
No charge. 





LAST ISSUE 


This is the last issue of SCHOLASTIC 
for the present semester. Publication 
will be resumed with the issue of Sep- 
tember 22, 1934, which will reach the 
schools early in September. 

Attention of teachers is called to 
the Index to Volume 24 on page 28. 
In addition, SCHOLASTIC will be 
indexed in "The Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature" beginning with 
Volume 24. 
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HE most colorful young player who ever 


smashed his way to championship heights 
knows his stuff on equipment as well as play. 


He kicked tradition into a cocked hat and 
demanded swinging balance instead of static 
balance—control of the center of percussion 
on the face of his racket and a dozen other 
radical changes. 

Ellsworth was right—no doubt about it—for 
he sure took the big boys into camp with that 
wonder bat of his. Many of them are now de- 
manding it for themselves—so Vines has made 
it possible for you to have it too. Get hold of 
one—swing it and you'll know one reasor, why 
the boy is good, but we warn you thet if you 
ever do, you'll never part with it. 


Elisworth Vines 
Personal Model 
Rackets — Regis- 
tered, Strung 
with Vines High- 
est Quality Split 
Lamb's 00 
Gut. . 15 

Elisworth Vines 
Model AA Rack- 
et, Strung with 
Vines 150-Ib. 
Test Moisture- 
Proof Stringing 
of Black and 


White oo 
Spiral 10 

Elisworth Vines 
Model A Racket, 
Strung with Vines 
120-Ib. Test 
Spira! Moisture- 
Proof Stringing. 


Wilson — 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York, and Other Leading Cities 





“That young man has ideas 


...let’s start him at once” 


In business... as in school.. Success seeks 


the man who is READY! 


Today, it’s ideas that win. . . in the class- 
room, in busines 
Own a typewriter! Learn to use it effi- 


ciently! Now . . . while you are still in 


school . . . this summer in your spare 


time! That is the advice of leading edu- 
cators and business men everywhere. 
Suggest to your parents that you would 


like a Royal Portable for Graduation—or 


RECOMMENDED STUDY 


for Summer 
Type 50 to 60 words a 
minute! Easily ... in 
your spare time, master 
Royal's “Simple System 
of Touch Typewriting.” 
Send for it today ... 
whatever machine you 
are now using! Only 10¢! 


ws 
TOUCH | 


as a special gift to mark the end of the 
school year. Tell mem how it will help 
to pave the way to success! Easy to oper- 
ate... anyone can use this finest of home- 
sized typewriters — instantly and well! 
Your themes and essays . . . letters .. . 
plans and reports . . . will acquire new 


force and fluency when typed on a 


Royal Portable Typewriter! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Department S-526. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


1. 1 enclose 10¢ (stamps or coins) for Royal's “Simple 
Syster: of Touch Typewriting.”* 


2. Quote allowance on my 
Serial No. 


Typewriter, 
against a Royal Portable. 


Sn Se Stat! 
THE GRADUATION GIFT 
That Will Please Every Student 


Choose a Royal Portable from three handsome, 
colorful models. Prices range from $33.50 to $60 
Small monthly payments. See your nearest dealer 
or use the coupon below for details. 





« dealer 





3s 
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